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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Mr. Leonarp Stokes, Past President R.I.B.A., at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 23rd June, 1919. 


ADDRESS BY MR. HENRY T. HARE, President. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It is a great pleasure to me that the last function which falls to my 
lot as President of this Institute should be the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
to my old friend, Leonard Stokes. For many years his presence within these walls was constant and 
frequent, and no face was more familiar to us. We welcome and greet him to-day after a lapse of 


some years, and are pleased to have this opportunity of showing our esteem and appreciation both of 


his architectural work and his personal character. 

It is, I think, necessary on these occasions to repeat the purpose and meaning of the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, whichis accorded by His Majesty the King and awarded on the advice and sug- 
gestion of the Institute each year. Its object, to quote from the wording of the regulations laid down, is 
the “* promotion of architecture ” and it is “ annually conferred upon some distinguished architect 01 
man of science or letters, who has designed or executed a building of high merit or produced a work 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the various branches of sciences 
connected therewith.” The roll of recipients, since its institution in 1848, is a formidable and ecompre- 
hensive one, and includes names known and honoured throughout the world. In adding Mr. Stokes’s 
name to that list we feel satisfied that we are but carrying on its high tradition, for Mr. Stokes’s name 
has been familiar to us nearly forty years and has always been associated with architectural works of 
the highest excellence and very strongly marked character. 

I must, as part of my duty, give a brief sketch of Mr. Stokes’s career. He was articled to Mr. S. J. 
Nicholl and afterwards spent some time in the office of a quantity surveyor, an experience which I am 
sure he must have found of great service to him iy after years, for there is no method by which every 
part of the anatomy of a building can be so well grasped or understood as by actually taking out the 
bill of quantities. He subsequently acted as clerk of works at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
under Mr. Street, another experience of the more practical side of our work. Later he was in Mr. 
Street’s office, and also with Mr. Colleutt and Mr. St. Aubyn. This was followed by a period of travel 
and study in the Eastern counties, and in 1880, on being awarded the Pugin Studentship, by a tour in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In 1881 he was in Germany and Italy. 
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His first work was the Church of the Sacred Heart, Exeter, carried out in collaboration with 
Mr. Ware of Exeter. This was followed by St. Patrick’s Schools, Southampton, and numerous houses, 
One of the most notable of his churches is St. Clare’s, Liverpool, a very beautiful 


churches and schools. 
Other churches are All Souls’, Folkestone ; 


and characteristic example of his ecclesiastical work. 
St. Joseph’s, Maidenhead ; All Souls’, Peterborough ; St. Augustine’s, Sudbury, and numerous others. 
Of domestic work there is a very long list, too long to enumerate in detail, but amongst them may 
be mentioned Minterne House, Dorset ; Shooter’s Hill House, Pangbourne, and his own residence at 
Woldingham. 
Amongst his secular work we are most of us familiar with the series of buildings carried out for 
These are specially notable as showing how 


the National Telephone Co. in London and other cities. 
We also have in London a very 


a purely utilitarian building may be made architecturally interesting. 
good example of municipal work in his Town Hall for Chelsea. 

The most notable work, however, which he has carried out during the last few years is the new 
buildings for Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a work which, in a city of fine buildings, ancient and 
modern, holds its own for character and general excellence. 

[ have omitted many fine works from the list quoted, but we have arranged in the adjoining room 
a selection of illustrations which will supply some of the omissions, and all of which will justify the 
high estimation in which his work is held by his brother architects. 

Mr. Stokes was President of the Architectural Association at a critical period of its career when it 
was first initiating its scheme of architectural education, a scheme which has since developed into one 
of the most important schools in the country. ‘To his energy and foresight was largely due its early 
success. Later on, when the Association took over the premises of the Architectural Museum, he acted 
as architect in the rebuilding and adaptation of the building, a very difficult and thankless task, which 
“was carried out with entire success. 

After many years of service as a member of the R.I.B.A. Council, he became President im 1910, 
and during the two years of his occupation of that position made a determined effort to take the first 
steps towards the unifying of the profession. After much tedious and tiresome negotiation a scheme 
was arrived at which promised to have accomplished this, but unfortunately serious opposition from 
unexpected quarters made its realisation impossible, a result I think to be greatly regretted. Had it 
been accomplished the profession would to-day have been in a much stronger and more influential 
position. One still hopes that his labours in this direction may some day prove to have laid the 
foundation on which ultimate unity may be achieved. 

[ have probably said enough to show that Mr. Stokes, during the many years of his active career, 
has occupied a very prominent place in the world of architecture, and that his intluence has been such 
as to justify in every way the honour which we are pleased to be able to render him to-day. It must 
be felt by everyone that our list of Gold Medalists would undoubtedly be incomplete if it did not 
include his name. 

[ may conclude with a sincere hope that he may, for many years, continue to produce such works 


as have interested and delighted us in the past. 


own importance : he gets tittered at by his audience, 
and, goes home a sadder but not a much wiser man. 
The other method is to grovel inthe gutter and pretend 
you have not done anything. I will not quite do that. 


Mr. STOKES, havine been invested with the 
Medal, addressed the assembly as follows : 
M;. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—It is 


very kind of you to have given me such a warm wel- 





come, but after the eulogistic terms in which Mr. 
Hare has expressed your feelings, I hardly know how 
to thank you. There are many ways of thanking 
people for bestowing an honour—mostly, I think, 
wrong. There is the man who bubbles over with his 


All I will say is, that the responsibility for selecting me 
as the recipient of the Medal must rest on your shoul- 
ders: you probably know me better than I know 
myself, and if you think me good enough for the Royal 
Gold Medal, Ican only thank you for thinking so, I 
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certainly am grateful for the honour you have done 
me. I have had many letters of congratulation on 
the event, among them one from an old friend—I will 
not mention his name—who said the honour of getting 
the Gold Medal was an honour to the recipient, but 
also gratifying to the family, wife, daughters, and sons ; 
even uncles received one with much greater favour 
when one went to see them. (Laughter.) I hope I 
shall not have to try that, though if I do, it will be 
pleasant to reflect that even an uncle will receive one 
graciously if one goes to him with a gold medal. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Hare has painted me in very elabo- 
rate colours : he even dragged in my private character, 
which I hoped might escape. However, he did not 
attempt to say much about it, so I will not enlarge on 
that. He drew a very pleasing picture. It is not so 
very long ago that I was represented here in a dressing- 
gown,* and that did not seem altogether to give 
satisfaction. Personally, I think a dressing-gown is 
more suited to my style of beauty than are all the 
glowing terms that Mr. Hare has painted mein. Ido 
not know that I can say more. It is very hard 
indeed to thank people for a distinction bestowed upon 
one, One never knows where to stop. It may inter- 
est you to know that, just as I was coming out, a kind 
friend in official quarters telephoned and said, ‘* Peace 
has been signed.” (Applause.) I hope it is true. If 
it is true, then three great events will always be re- 
membered. by us as falling on the same day : Leonard 
Stokes got the Gold Medal—lI put that first, of course 
(laughter)—it is the Prince of Wales’s birthday anni- 
versary, and it is the day Peace was signed. (Applause.) 


Sir ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., K.C.V.O., C.B., Past 
President, Royal Gold Medalist : Sir, 1 hope I shall not 
be interrupting the proceedings if I am allowed to say 
one or two words of congratulation to Leonard Stokes 
on the great honour he has received to-day. I feel 
sure there is nobody in this room who is more pleased 
about it than Iam myself. I have known Leonard 
Stokes all our professional life. He has the advantage 
of being a good deal younger than me, but I remember 
him from the time he was with Mr. Street. And, 
looking over his work in the other room, it made me 
feel quite young again. I remember every one of 
those buildings, and I always looked at them with the 
greatest interest and admiration as one after the other 
was erected. I have looked at them with the same 
admiration to-night as I used to regard them, I think 
Stokes’s work, if I may say so, has stood the test of 
time almost better than any work I know. I have 
not always seen eye to eye with Leonard Stokes in the 
various affairs of the Architectural Association and 
this Institute—and I rather respect a man, Sir, who 
does not always agree with me—whois able to disagree. 
And, after all, I daresay sometimes he was right, and 
I am quite sure that sometimes I was. But, as far as 
I am concerned, that is all over, and I am most de- 








* Mr. Stokes is referring to the portrait painted for the Institute 
Ly Sir William Orpen, A.R.A. 
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lighted to see that he has the Gold Medal. 
surprise is that he did not receive it long ago. 
ture to add my best congratulations to him. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE: I am not an author- 
ised speaker to-night, and if I rise to add something to 
what Sir Aston Webb has said, it is merely because I 
cannot altogether refrain from doing what I should so 
much like todo, It isa great pleasure to me to be able 
to say, on behalfof many of you here, as well as myself, 
how delighted we all are that our old friend Mr. 
Leonard Stokes has got this great honour, which, to 
our knowledge, he so richly deserves. What has 
pleased me very much this evening is the discovery 
that he is the same old Stokes—though I ought really 
to say the same young Stokes—his speech is the same, 
and his other characteristics, too. I remember per- 
haps as well as anybody here—for there are others who 
were there on those occasions—our pleasant assem- 
blies round a hard wood table in Stokes’s old and now 
destroyed picturesque office, when we discussed the 
future of the Architectural Association, with the assist- 
ance of excellent cigars and some very good whisky. 
We worked very hard on those occasions. (Laughter.) 
You laugh, gentlemen, but the refreshment was deeply 
needed, for a very great deal of work was done there, 
stimulated entirely by the man who was our genial 
host and most energetic leader. 

Sir ERNEST GEORGE, R.A., Past President and 
Royal Gold Medalist: I would like to say what pleasure 
this occasion gives me. I knew friend Stokes when I 
was hardly of middle age and he was a lad. We first 
met when he was sketching in a German town, and I 
was doing the same thing : and from that time I have 
watched his vigorous and interesting work and been 
able to appreciate his charming character and person- 
ality. I have found his work always interesting, 
thoughtful and fresh, never common, I think it adds 
to the importance of Gold Medalists that he should 
be one of them. I wish him health and long life. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, D.S.0., M.C. [F.], Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association: On behalf of 
the Architectural Association, I should like to say 
with what immense pleasure we saw that Mr. Stokes 
had been recommended for the Royal Gold Medal. I 
cannot claim to be as intimate with Mr. Stokes as is 
my father or Mr. Waterhouse or Sir Ernest George ; 
but all through his life, I believe, he has worked for the 
benefit of the younger generation. (Applause.) His 
work for our Association shows that, and I have per- 
sonally come into contact with many men to whom 
Mr. Stokes has given a helping hand, not only in time 
of trouble, but in his office he has done everything he 
could for the younger men, and on their behalf I wish 
to say with what great pleasure we see him honoured 
to-night. (Applause.) 

Mr. WALTER MILLARD [A.]: Should it happen 
that there is still anybody here who has known 
Leonard Stokes more than forty years, I will give way 
to him. I have before mentioned in this room that 
the first time I heard the name “ Leonard Stokes ”’ I 


My only 
I ven- 
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enquired, “‘ Who is he ?” And the answer came back, 
upaspeaking tube, “‘ He is the fellow from the quantity 
surveyors.” I still said that I was in the dark. 
However, I had to learn, and I have gone on learning 
ever since. I have learned what he was asa student 

I have learned what he is as a man, and [ have 
learned what he can do as an architect. I only wish 
to call attention to that little point : that he was the 
“ fellow from the quantity surveyor’s.”’ That does not 
mean that he began in a quantity surveyor’s office, 
but a wise dispensation had placed himina quantity 
surveyor’s office'after serving his articles to an archi- 
tect, and I have often thought that that was, perhaps, 
a key to the story of his success in the profession. It 
is something for the rest of us to think about, as to 
whether it is not good for us to use this key for opening 
the door to the garden of architectural practice. It 
was not for long he stayed at the quantity surveyor’s, 
perhaps, yet I think he would be the first to tell us 
that every minute of the time he did spend there was 
worth much to him. I wish to join with others in 
congratulations to him, and to say how glad I am 
that the Institute is able to honour him with this 
Medal as a man who has left his mark on English 
architecture. (Applause.) 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER |[F.]: I am very pleased 
indeed that Mr. Maurice Webb should have empha- 
sised what the Architectural Association owes to Mr. 
Stokes, and also how many men owe a great stimulus 
and help in life to his personal influence. The share 
that he took in establishing the evening schools of the 
Architectural Association, which have had so big 
an influence upon the architectural training of the 
country, is outstanding, and will probably be 
appreciated in the future even more than it is to-day. 
For years the Architectural Association occupied 
premises which he had so skilfully adapted to their 
use, and in transferring it to Tufton Street, | think 
I am right in saying, it was really the introduction 
to the Royal patronage of which the Architectural 
Association is now proud. Further, there is a matter 
which has not, so far, been alluded to, and that 
is Mr. Stokes’s influence, during his presidency, in 
carrying through so successfully the International 
Conference in connection with Town Planning. ‘That 
was a land-mark in the history of the Institute of the 
very greatest importance, and one which may, per- 
haps, have paved the way to a step which we all so 
rejoice in, an architect as President of the Royal 
Academy. (Applause.) I am not able to look back 
quite so far as are some here, but I think my friendship 
with Mr. Stokes dates pretty nearly to forty years ago, 
but I never remember anything approaching the inter- 
est which the public took in architecture during the 
time that the galleries of the Academy were decorated 
with plans, models and photographs of architectural 
conceptions, as well as actual work executed. And if 
the younger men are spared to see a greater interest on 
the part of the public at large, and on the part of the 
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Government and the various public authorities of our 
land, I think we may say that that interest was 
stimulated by Leonard Stokes. (Applause.) 

Mr. HERBERT A. WELCH [4.]: Any claim I 
might have to speak I ask that I may utilise in order 
to say a few words on behalf of the younger generation 
of architects. I would like, for a moment, to pay my 
modest tribute to Mr. Leonard Stokes, and to con- 
gratulate him on the honour which has been conferred 
upon him, and which he so richly deserves. My first 
live interest in the Institute after I came to London I 
vividly recollect was due to the fact that I found n it 
so live a member as Mr. Stokes. On every occasion 
when I was able to be at its meetings I was delighted 
to feel that there was a man who was so high in the 
esteem of his brother architects, and so progressive and 
nterested, not only in the profession itself, but nthe 
younger generation of architects. Speaking generally, 
I know of no man in the Institute at present who has 
helped forward the younger men more than has Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. I met him some fifteen years ago, 
when I was studying for the Institute examinations 
and also pursuing my ordinary studies in architecture 
at University College School, where he was the Visitor 
for two seasons. I keenly remember how deeply I 
felt indebted to him, and I hope he will accept my 
thanks for the very valuable help I received under his 
able tuition at that time. That other men were helped 
as much as myself was evident onevery occasion when 
Mr. Stokes was present. I think there are two points 
of view that young students take in regard to those 
who watch and criticise their work: there is the 
admiration for the man’s work, and there is the 
admiration for the man and for his work. For one 
there seems to be a greater delight and personal in- 
terest than in the case of the other, because, for some 
reason, it is not given to us all to get right into the 
minds of those we are trying to teach and help 
forward. Mr. Stokes had the happy knack of being 
able to plant himself into the mind and manner of 
work of every student with whom he came into con- 
tact. That was my experience of him particularly. 
On one occasion he much amused the class there by 
telling the man next to me that he had quite a lot of 
brains, but that they were dreadfully scattered, and 
that he must try and knit them up and make some- 
thingofthem. I know the man was awfully delighted 
with the criticism, and he did try hard subsequently, 
with considerable success. There was another man to 
whom Mr. Stokes had been very forbearing, until on 
one occasion he seriously asked him whether he had 
ever considered any other calling than that of an 
architect. He said it so nicely, that the man went 
away impressed, but not annoyed. That was, at 
least, what I thought at the time, and my opinion was 
confirmed, because I met him later and, thinking he 
was still following the same delightful calling, I asked 
him how he was getting on. He said: ‘* Stokes im- 
pressed me so much with that remark he made at 
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University College that I have dropped architecture 
altogether.”” The remark was a help to that man, who 
obviously ought never to have taken up architecture, 
and that is a tribute to the man we are honouring to- 
night. I have much pleasure in adding my apprecia- 
tion of the character and the architecture of Leonard 
Stokes, and I wish him health, happiness and joy for 
the remainder of his life. (Loud applause.) 

The following telegram was received from Mr. 
Edwin J. Sad grove [F.]: ** Best wishes from Pres'dent 
Society of Architects to Leonard Stokes, with recollec- 
tions of efforts towards unity which were nearly 
successful.—SaDGROVE..” 
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On the 12th June, 1919, the Science’ Standing Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
paid a second visit to Westminster Hall to inspect, 
under the personal guidance of Sir Frank Baines, 
Principal Architect of H.M. Office of Works, what is 
being done to repair, strengthen and maintain the roof. 

A model, representing the main timbers of two 
trusses and the included bay of purlins and rafters, 
to a scale of half-inch to the foot, was first inspected 
and the chief points affected by decay were pointed 
eut. These were seen to be almost invariably situ- 
ated in the darkest parts of the roof and at the junc- 
tion of timbers with one another, causing a serious 
diminution of section at important bearings with a 
consequent distortion and settlement in the roof as a 
whole. The bearings at the wall heads and the joints 
at the ends of the main collar beams were the most 
seriously decayed portions of the trusses, but the 
decay is very general in all parts of the timbers re- 
mote from observation from the floor of the Hall. In 
the bays between the trusses the purlins are severely 
overtaxed by the weights they have had to support 
and by the destruction of the wood-worm, both in 
their centres and at their bearings upon the trusses. 
In some cases these great timbers are reduced to a 
shell so fragile as to require sandwiching with new 
timber to prevent them breaking with their own 
weight when being removed from the roof. 

The positions of the patches and repairs formerly 
executed were shown on the model and their struc- 
tural inutility discussed. In many cases the patch- 
ings merely added dead weight to the trusses they 
were intended to assist. The long raking struts from 
hammer-posts to shoulder of the lower principal 
rafters are a notable example of this, for however 
good their seatings upon the wall may have been when 
they were erected, they are now almost invariably 
found to be fretted away by the action of the Xesto- 
binm Tessellatum. In any case the inefficient applica- 
tion of their upper ends to the underside of the lower 
principal leaves it open to doubt whether they were 
ever structurally efficient. 
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Of the tie rods shown in the model, those pene- 
trating the principal rafters and connecting them 
with the hammer-beams and the lower curved struts 
are the oldest. These have undoubtedly served to 
maintain a precarious state of equilibrium in timbers 
too severely damaged by excessive stress and decay 
to have stood any longer by themselves. 

These rods, however, have induced bending in the 
principal rafters and will all be removed. They were 
in some cases provided with slots and wedges in place 
of nuts, and were composed of short lengths of iron 
very imperfectly welded together. They were taxed 
to the utmost by the stresses involved and were with 
difficulty withdrawn from the timbers without break- 
ing, owing to their fragmentary construction and bad 
welding. 

The larger tie-bars inclining up from the feet of the 
lower principals on the wall heads to the crown posts 
above the main collar beams were inserted by Sir 
Charles Barry when he removed the buttresses on the 
East side of the Hall. These bars are applied in such 
a manner as toadd to the distortion of the old timbers, 
and in fact if tightened up would have further en- 
dangered the stability of the roof. They were doubt- 
less placed in position to restrain a supposed tendency 
of the roof to spread apart at the wall head: no out- 
ward spread actually occurs at a lower point than that 
to which the tie bars are applied and their function 
has been to increase a serious tendency of the hammer- 
beam and hammer-post to swing bodily into the Hall. 
In some cases this movement has since gone on to the 
extent of freeing the tie bars of any action whatever 
and leaving them hanging loose in their bore holes in 
the timbers. That some of them were originally 
tightened up is shown by the bent condition of the 
pin connecting their upper ends to the crown-post. 

Under the action of the in-swinging tendency of the 
hammer-beam and hammer-post the bearing of the 
old timbers upon the wall has been entirely discon- 
nected, and the weights are borne upon the lowest 
segment of the great arch rib and the lower curved 
strut. As much as an inch of air space is sometimes 
found between the wall head and the hammer-beam, 
Alterations in the balance due to the decay of the 
pole plates, which originally helped to load the wall 
ends of the hammer-posts, may be charged with some 
part of the disconnection. 

Specimens of decayed timber from different parts 
of the roof were inspected by the Committee. Decay 
in the purlins, wall posts and the bearing end of a wall 
post removed from its corbel, were among the speci- 
mens. In the last mentioned example it was noted 
that the previous ineffective and trivial patches con- 

cealed the decay without improving the structure, and, 
in consequence of the unequal pressures, a further 
movement in the descending timbers snapped off the 
projecting part of the stone corbel, which was held 
pinned to the wall by the oblique pressure of the foot 
of the great arch rib. 
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The finished appearance of the work of repair was 
observed in trusses 9 and 10, and the included bay 
with the new ventilating fléche above. The steelwork 
of the new trusses, painted a dull brown, is barely 
visible behind and among the old timbers which have 
been conserved in exactly the same positions as they 
were found. In all cases the steel is kept away to 
the further side of the timber, and even where visible 
from below is more in the shadow than the timber 
adjoining it. 

The Committee then mounted the stages and: were 
shown a series of fragments belonging to the Norman 
walls of William Rufus’s Hall completed in 1099. The 
fragments of arches and pillars indicate the existence 
formerly of a very beautiful arcade extending along 
both side walls of the Hall from end to end. The 
design of the arcade has been made out from the 
fragments of stonework and proves to have been set 
out on a fairly uniform basis throughout, with only 
such irregularities as Norma 
selves in detail, such as crowdin 


err , 
1 builders a 


lowed them- 
g¢ up the last bays by 


giving the arches smaller spans, and altering the mor- 
tar joints from one-eighth to two inches in width 
when convenient. 

Large Norman window arches, spaced on the aver- 
age about 19 feet 9 inches apart, centre to centre, are 


separated from one another bv two smaller arches at a 
lower level, supported upon groups of four 8-inch 
diameter freestone shafts. The four cushion capitals 


1 


are made of separate stones, but the abacus block 


unites the group into a sufficiently solid pier to sup- 
port the arches. 

These Norman remains have involved an unex- 
pected structural problem, as in some cases the 
original Norman wall passage remains as a cavity in 
the pier between one perpendicular window and the 
next. The piers were calculated as being of com- 
paratively poor material but solid throughout, and. 
the presence of a cavitv se riousl eakens the pler 


unless strengthening works are 


indertaken. <A 
scheme has been prepared, appro\ ed b the Ancient 
Monuments Board, whereby certain of the cavities 
will be preserved and opened up to public inspection. 
The most suitable cay ities, in which the Norman work 
is best preserved, will be chosen for this treatment. 
and the weakening effect of the cavitv will be made 
good by the careful insertion of new material in suit- 
able positions, without obtruding anything new into 
view from the Hall. 

The steel reinforcement in progress was then in- 
spected and the design of the new work explained. 
Each new steel truss, with the solid timber between 
plates, is a complete framed structure capable of 


supporting the whole of the dead id and wind- 
pressure and applying the resultant pressures through 
suitably shaped bed plates to the massive wall tops, 
the old timbers acting as web members. 

Avoidance of anything that would disfigure the 


ancient outlines of the roof was made a primary 
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consideration in devising the lines to be taken by 
the new steelwork, advantage being taken of the 
duplication of certain timbers in the old work to 
apply parts of the steelwork in the midst of the 
original timber as in the case of the main collar 
beam, which is of two members. The double tracery 
standing upon the back of the great arch rib serves 
to hide most of the steelwork upon the lower princi- 
pals, and the main steel collar reinforcement is con- 
tained, like a flitch plate, within the decayed double 
beams which together build up the original main 
collar of oak. The old purlins are b<ing reinstated 
wherever sufficient sound timber remains, and are 
refixed upon a broad-flanged girder which acts as 
stiffener between truss and truss, as well as taking 
the weight of the common rafters and roof covering. 

Beside the provision of a new steel truss the decaved 
portions of the old timbers are made good with sound 
new oak, both old and new wood being securely 
bolted to the steelwork. The lower and upper princi- 
pal rafters are clothed with steel plates on both their 
north and south faces, the new steelwork being con- 
nected with gusset plates and bolts into a continuous 
member, from the wall tops to the apex of the roof. 
The two posts of each steel principal rafter are con- 
nected with steel bolts through the old oak, and at the 
mportant points of juncture with other membeis 
of the steelwork large pins of steel 53 inches in 
diameter are used to unite the two halves of the steel 
principal rafter and the third member, the rod or 
collar as the case mav be. 

Special care is exercised in obtaining a perfectly 
central bearing on the two sides of the principal 
rafter, and a special apparatus is used for broaching 
the holes to exact size and alignment. The hole in 
one steel plate is bored to the correct siz: before fixing 
and a smaller hole approximately opposite to it 
in the other. A steel cutter-bar is then threaded 
through both holes and held in position with circular 
steel collars and brackets. A lever, with ratchet ar- 
rangement, is used to rotate the cutter-bar, and a 
screw union on its end forces it steadily forward 
as the metal is eaten away. When the hole is com- 
pleted the pin is led into it with a polished steel 
thimble over its screw thread ; and such a perfect 
fit is obtained that heavy sledging or the use of an 
hydraulic jack is necessary to force the pin into 
position. 

To ensure the proper co-operation between the old 
and new work after erection each complete steel 
truss is tightened up by the revolution of screw 
couplings upon its inclined steel tie rods, until the feet 
of the principal rafters stand slightly nearer together 
than the positions marked for their reception upon 
the bed plates already concreted into the wall tops. 
While still screwed up to this calculated pitch, the 
feet of the principal rafters are forced apart by means 
of hydraulic jacks until they coincide with the bolting 
down positions, and that operation is then performed 
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while the feet of the principals are held apart. The 
precise object of this screwing and stretching is to 
anticipate and prepare for the deflection that would 
otherwise expand the feet of the steel truss when it 
receives its full load of rafters and roof covering. If 
this expansion took place after the fixing of the truss 
damage to the eight-hundred-year-old walls might 
result, but the adjustment above described sets off 
the elasticity of the truss against the possible de- 
flection, and avoids damage to the walls. 

A primary consideration of the whole svstem of 
repair lay in the means to be employed to exterminate 
the wood worm, whose ravages had caused by far 
the greatest portion of the decay and distortion in 
the roof. This insect, identified by Dr. Gahan, of 
South Kensington Museum, as Xestobium Tessel- 
latum, the ** Death Watch,” burrows during its larval 
stage in the interior of the oak and is commonly known 
as “wood worm,” a white slightly curved grub. 
The eggs from which the grubs are hatched are 
laid in cracks and joints of the timber and this has 
caused some of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
to be most severely affected. The grub’s habit of 
working in the dark and only emerging through to the 
outside of the timber when completely transformed 
into the perfect beetle has led to the preservation 
of a sound looking outer crust on beams whose in- 
terior is completely eaten away. 

In devising a suitable insecticide several limiting 
conditions were first laid down, which excluded the 
use of reagents that were highly inflammable or so 
poisonous as to involve serious risk to the workmen, 

The characteristic orange-brown colour of the old 
timber was carefully preserved by the exclusion of any 
substance that had the effect of changing or darkening 
its hue. After considerable experiment, both in the 
laboratory and in Westminster Ha!l, a prescription 
by Dr. Maxwell Lefroy, of the Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensington, was adopted. In prepara- 
tion for spraying, the timber is first carefully cleaned 
and freed from dust by means of an air blast and then 
all surfaces are given two thorough soakings with the 
solution, applied through a hose and nozzle held close 
to the wood. The liquid is held in a evlindrical con- 
tainer and is forced through the hole under an air 
pressure of from 20 to 60 lbs. 

The conservation of the original timber has been 
the guiding principle throughout the works, and all 
means used have been devised to this end. The new 
steelwork is planned in such a manner as to reduce to 
a minimum any cutting of the old timber and in- 
volves the use of far less new vak than would have been 
the case had the repair been carried out by splicing on 
new timber alone—supposing this to have been a 
feasible method of meeting the structural condi- 
tions of the problem. The only parts of the roof 
not actually decayed that have been 
were modern insertions, structurally inefficient or 


removed 


dangerous, 
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The most careful measured drawings are prepared 
of every part of the roof as treated—all decay is 
recorded with the most elaborate care and all his- 
torical details preserved, recorded and opened up 
where possible. 

Owing to the world-wide interest taken in the work 
begun in 1912 at Westminster Hall and still in pro- 
gress, it is a matter of great public importance that 
all the measured and coloured drawings prepared 
for the work and during the period that has since 
elapsed should be published, in addition to the Blue 
Book already issued. They would form a precise 
record of the recent dangerous condition of the roof, 
of the infinite pains now being taken to preserve 
it for many generations to come and of the earlier 
masonry and decoration which has been discovered. 
Their publication would also be a well-deserved 
tribute to the courag> of those who enabled the 
work to be done and authorised the absolutely 
necessary expenditure, and to Sir Frank Baines, and 
all who are assisting him, to maintain a priceless 
national heirloom with practically no interference with 
the ore nal beauty of its design. 

A. O. CotxarD [F.], 
Joint Hon. Sec. Science Standing Committee. 








FACTORY BUILDING AND THE WELFARE 
OF THE WORKER. 
By W. 8S. Purcuon, M.A. [A.], Lecturer in Architec- 
ture at the University of Sheffield. 

I had hoped to be present at the reading of Mr. 
3uckland’s paper on the above subject, but this 
proving impossible I have read the advance copy 
with great interest and venture to submit the following 
notes in the hope that they may in some small measure 
supplement the discussion. 

We must, I think, be very careful of generalisations, 
for while in some matters these are distinctly valuable, 
in others they are rendered valueless by the great dif- 
ferences in the needs of various industries. As an 
example I would instance the question of the number 
of floors, for while in some cases the single floor is not 
merely best, but the only possible scheme, it will be 
found that in lighter industries buildings of two or 
more stories are quite satisfactory, and the area of 
land covered is often an important consideration. 

The engineer is certainly wedded to the north light 
roof, so much so that a south light roof which I deliber- 
ately placed over a canteen designed to seat some 
2,000 workers was quite startling in its effect on some 
members of our brother profession. The roof trusses 
in that building are perhaps of some little interest, 
being constructed of wood, but designed exactly on the 
lines of the usual trussed rafter type of steel roof. The 
engineer also loves the open roof and is sometimes con- 
vinced only with difficulty that in many classes of 
building the horizontal ceiling has great advantages. 
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A few architects may possibly still consider the ques- 
tion of drains rather sordid. The fact tl] 
adopted this attitude of mind towards this and other 
more or less scientific matters which are clearly within 
our province, did the profession great harm before and 
during the War, but I think we are ray idly adopting 
Anvhow, I am glad Mr. Buckland 
isise It by giving 


t some of us 


la 


sounder views. 
raises the point, and I cheerfully emph 
In one which | 


tactorv li was 


responsible for drains and other matters, the roof 
water was carried awav by two 9-in. drains laid at a 
fall of 1 in 140. One of these drains took the rain 
water from about 189,000 sq. ft. 
the only trouble which arose in connection with these 
drains was due to the main sewer in the road being in- 
capable of dealing with a sudd \ 6-in. drain 
falling 1 in 64 dealt satisfactorily with 131 w. 
124 ft. of urinal, 350 lavator, number of 
single lavatories, sinks, et 
The getting in and out of large numbers of 
the recording of their times, and the provision of pro- 
Buckland 
suggests, a particularly interesting study. The plac- 
hat difticult 
Arranging them near the work red 


some actual figures. 


of roof surface, and 


l lden storm. 


’s, about 


workers, 


per cloakroom accommodation, form, as Mr. 


t and some 


ing of the clocks is an import ul 
matter. 


ices COn- 


gestion and so allows of more rapid clocking. This 
method also makes for easier supervision of the clock- 
ing and allows of the checking of time o1 particular 


operation, and I am inclined to prefer these arguments 


to that advanced by Mr. Buckland 


1 


Metal lockers with expanded metal doors though 


expensive appear to be the best method of dealing 
with clothes, ete., and while the cloakroom should be 
near the sanitary accommodation, it should certainly 
be in a separate apartment so that it can be kept 


locked except when the workers are starting or le 


aving 


work. In certain special cases the method of handing 
in clothes to an attendant as in the cloakroom of a 
hotel has had to be adopted. 

Another difficulty is that of rapidly paying large 


numbers of workers. In one factory I arranged a 
series of entrances and exits on the boundary of the 
works with small pay offices between, and this system 
—which included the use of 
satisfactory. 

As Mr. Buckland says, the 
underheat our workshops. This is n 
large amount of exposed roof surfa 
problem almost on the lines of that of | 

In some cases the difficulty of floorir 


This is cle 


turnstiles—proved 


very 
tendency has been to 
ly due to the 
resulting in a 
ting a field! 
io has been oT 
over by the use of asphalte. uner than con- 
crete and less cold, but is, of course, expensive and not 
always suitable. One difficulty found with concrete is 
its liability to “* dust,” a subject worthy of further in- 
vestigation, 

The ordinary wash-basin seems much less suitable 
for general works purposes than the trough, but the 
latter must have no plugs to the outlets. In heating 
schemes for factories the difficulty is that of getting 
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enough. In hot water supplies the difficulty is even 
greater, and as hot water should be provided care 
should be taken that it is not wasted. This amounts 
to the provision of some form of tap which cannot be 
left running and which does not need to be held down 
by the hand. I have experimented with foot-action 
and knee-action taps for works purposes, but the most 
suitable form that I have met is one in which pres- 
sure of the hand, before starting to wash, releases a 
measured amount of water through a spray. This 
form is not perfect yet, but I think it is on the right 
line of development. One great advantage which it 
presents is a neat and simple form which cannot 
easily be damaged. 

With Mr. Buckland I should certainly like to see a 
more general provision of baths. It is often urged in 
connection with housing schemes that the baths should 
be on the ground floor because the worker comes home 
dirty. The problem should, however, be tackled 
nearer the source, so that the worker could come home 
clean. 

I believe there will presently be a big development 
in the provision of works’ canteens. Houses are being 
provided farther from the works, and the old habit of 

* warmed-up ” dinners must 
give way to something better. A well-conducted 
works’ canteen has oTeat possibilities for sood in rals- 
ing, among other things, the standard of food prepara- 
tion among workers. If in any part of welfare work 
it is dangerous to generalise, it is certainly particularly 
so in the ease of canteens. There is still great need for 
scientific investigation of the subject, and the experi- 
ence already gained should be brought together and 
co-ordinated. I have discussed the matter with many 
of the ** experts.” Beyond the fact that each of them 
was convineed that he knew more about the subject 
than the others, I found they rarely agreed. 

They generally told me, however, that the kitchens 
I proposed were too large, and they usually asked for 
the hot closets to be placed under the counters. Asa 
matter of fact the tendency is to make kitchens too 
cramped—they should be as large and as light and 
airy as circumstances permit, and it will generally be 
found that the best place for the hot closet 1s behind, 
and not under, the counter. I placed the hot closet 
behind the counter in one very large canteen built in 
the early days of the War, and was asked to move it. 
It was not moved and its position was found to be so 
satisfactory after it had been given a fair trial that 
those using it protested strongly against further pro- 
posals to place it under the counter. The usual ar- 
rangement for quick service involves the use of the 
single entrance near the service counter, but I have 
found in very large rooms a number of entrances 
opposite a very long counter to answer better. | 
think, however, on the whole that it is best to divide 
the canteen, if possible, into rooms seating not more 
than say 350 each. The counter, I think, is best 
arranged with not fewer than four lifting windows, one 


eating sandwiches or 
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for sweets, one for savouries, one for tea, coffee, ete., 
and the fourth for “ sundries.”” In rooms seating as 
many as 300 there should be additional service win- 
dows, so that the different kinds of meats, etc., can be 
served from separate windows. The “shop” or 
sundries ” side of the canteen is very important, as 
it is a means of supplying the workers with many 
things they need, and at the same time it helps to make 
the canteen financially sound. In one canteen with 
which I am familiar the workers order each day the 
meal they will require the next day and the food so 
ordered is brought to them at the tables. This method 
is only likely to be successful with highly skilled 
workers, but in the right hands, I believe, it can be 
worked very satisfactorily indeed. In the stores for a 
large canteen, or in central stores for a number of 
canteens, cold storage rooms can be included with con- 
siderable advantage. 

With reference to cooking equipment, I have found 
that a combination of steam, electricity and gas gives 
the best results. Gas is not yet superseded by elec- 
tricity for certain operations, while for some purposes 
steam is easily the best cooking medium. Steam is 
also required in connection with the washing-up ap- 
paratus, the hot-closets and for the provision of hot 
water. Particular care should be taken to provide an 
adequate supply of the latter. In canteens for 200 or 
more persons, a mechanical dish-washer should be pro- 
vided and a mechanical potato peeler of the carborun- 
dum lined type will be found a great help. A knife 
cleaning apparatus was once a necessity, but the intro- 
duction of stainless steel cutlery has altered that. It 
will be found economical to obtain the best cooking 
and washing-up apparatus ; in some temporary can- 
teens, cheap equipment bought by optimists had to be 
renewed before the end of the War. The smaller 
equipment such as cutlery, etc., should also be of good 
quality. With reference to the question of providing 
facilities for warming-up food, I would urge that this 
should not be done if it can possibly be avoided. The 
new canteen should stand for the newer and better 
methods. In existing factories there are often exist- 
ing facilities for “* warming-up ” and I suggest that 
these be allowed to continue their operations until the 
demand for them gradually vanishes—as it soon will 
when the genuine canteen starts—but the old method 
of warming-up food should not be encouraged by deal- 
ing with it in the new building. 

With regard to the provision of ambulance facilities, 
I am strongly inclined to question the advantage of 
the “ First Aid” boxes. It is extremely important 
that proper attention be given even to minor injuries, 
and this can only be achieved in an ambulance room 
with a properly trained attendant. I therefore suggest 
that in factories which are so large that a central 
ambulance room is too distant from parts of the 
establishment, smaller ambulance rooms be con- 
structed to supplement the main one. 

The subject of welfare work in factories is a big one, 


one of steadily increasing importance and one which 
will amply repay our most carefulstudy. Itshould be 
approached in a scientific spirit and with as full know- 
ledge as possible of the new conditions which are 
arising in our industries. If architects will tackle the 
matter in this way there is clearly a big field of 
operations open to them. 








REVIEWS. 
EGYPT IN WAR TIME. 

Through Eqypt in War Time. By Martin 8S. Briggs. 
F.R.I.B.A., author of ** In the Heel of Italy,” ** Barcque 
Architecture,” ete. With Illustrations by the Author. 
8c. Lond. 1919. 21s. net. [T. Fisher Unuin, Adelphi 
Terrace, Londsn.) 

In these days, when sumptuous-looking books of 
travel are compiled from a collection of photographs 
and a few commonplace observations noted during a 
compressed holiday abroad, it is a welcome change to 
come across such a book as Through Egypt in War 
Time. Captain Martin 8. Briggs, the author, has 
undertaken his task with much insight and discern- 
ment, and has produced a work which possesses 
outstanding merits. One of these is revealed in the 
consideration he has shown towards the general public 
in not obscuring his descriptive accounts of buildings 
with technicalities. ‘Lhis restraint is, one fears, not 
commonly met with in members of the architectural 
profession, and will be gratefully acknowledged by lay 
readers, among whom there will doubtless be large 
numbers of military men who, like Captain Briggs, 
have served the Allied cause in Egypt duringthe war. 

It must not be inferred, however, that professional 
men will find any inadequacy of treatment as regards 
the architectural references. Indeed, nothing has"so 
struck the present reviewer, who has lived in the coun- 
try for the past ten years, as the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the information given in the text concern- 
ingits temples, mosques and domestic buildings. The 
author’s military duties took him to many parts of 
Egypt which are merely names—even to those long 
resident in the country—and tke glimpses he affords 
us of these almost unknown coast towns and oases 
are perhaps the most fascinating features in the book. 

Captain Briggs, in his preface, tells us that the pur 
pose he had in view was “to picture Egypt as the 
soldier has seen it, from Sollum on the borders of 
Tripoli to Gaza in Palestine, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the First Cataract at Assouan.”’ And in 
the attainment of his object the author has, by his 
facile pen, keen observation, shrewd judgment and 
sense of humour. drawn a picture of his travels and the 
things he has seen which is at once a faithful reflection 
of realities and a most valuable record. 

Among the many pen drawings by Captain Briggs 
which are included in the sixty-seven illustrations 
from brush and camera distributed throughout the 
book one of the best is that of the exterior of the tomb 











“ 


mosque of Barkukiyeh, near Cairo. Another drawing 
(reproduced from the Burlington Magazine) repre- 
sents the remarkable mosaic pavement discovered at 
Shellal by an Australian officer in 1917. In addition, 
there are two maps, a coloured frontispiece, and a 
complete index, which latter will be found indispen- 
sable when, after perusal, the work takes its place on 
the shelf as a book of reference. 
FREDERICK CHATTERTON [F,] 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Reconstruction of the R.I.B.A 
12, Linafield Road. Wimbled lst July 1919. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Sir.—Before the war Lalways regarded the R.I.B.A. 
as the doyen of Architectural Societies and as giving 
light and leading to the whole architectural pro 
fession, but when I review the achievements of the 
Institute after three vears” absence 1n France I must 
confess to being disappoint a. spite ofl the 
magnificent work performed by the Pres'dent and 
some members of the Council and also by the perma- 
nent staff, the results are unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, the Council and the various committees have 
been ill attended, to the detriment of their respective 
functions. 

Secondly, the finances of the Institute are not in a 
flourishing condition. The annual subscriptions have 
been allowed to get nearly £4,000 in arrears. This has 
necessitated cheeseparing economies, which have ap- 
preciably diminished the prestige of the Institute. 

Thirdly, the efforts made by the Council, in order 
to safeguard the interests of members who have beeft 
serving abroad, have not solved the problem of those 
who have now come back only to find starvation 
staring them in the face. At the same time, the dis- 
tribution of the work in connection with the National 
Housing Scheme, which might have proved a solution, 
has unfairly favoured the man already on the spot 

Fourthly. the promise made to students whose 
Val has since 


] 


studies have been interfered with by the 4 
been qualified. 

My purpose, however, is not to frame an indictment 
against the Institute, but to try and point out the 
reasons for these shortcomings and suggest a remedy. 

In the first place, it is use 
initiate any strong constructive policy until practically 
the whole of the architectural profession are enrolled 
as members ; and, as has beet proved by previous 
attempts, half measures in this respect are worse than 
useless. It is therefore necessary to immediatelv elect 
as Associates (provided of course they « onsent to join) 
all Licentiates, the whole of the Society of Are hitects. 
the bulk of the Allied Societies and the Architectural 
Association. Students, of course, would have to pass 
the examinations prior to election unless their studies 
have been seriously interfered with by serving in the 


less for the Institute to 


+ 


war. 
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The Allied Societies would continue to exist as local 
branches of the Institute and, to avoid paying a double 
subscription, the subscription to the Institute might 
be commuted to the extent of the amount members 
pay to the local Society. 

The idea that an Associate by examination is a 
better architect, or is in any way benefited by the 
examination, is a complete myth under present cir- 
cumstances. Such an examination is meaningless 
while there are so many eminent architects who have 
never passed it, and it can only become a criterion of 
professional ability when no one can practise archi- 
tecture without the Institute’s diploma. 

The big thing, therefore, is to consolidate the pro- 
fession, much as the medical profession is consolidated, 
so that none but properly qualified architects can 
practise architecture. 

When all architects are enrolled the Institute will 
have an adequate income and will be able to provide 
itself witha proper building. This building should he 
a place not only for the exercise of the more technical 
functions of the Institute, but also a place where 
members can meet informally and discuss in ease and 
comfort the current ideas of the day. 

The social side of the Institute has been entirely 
neglected, to the great loss of the profession, and to 
meet this there should be a club attached to the In- 
stitute, carrying an additional subscription, with read- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms for 
country members, ete. The Library should have a 
smoking room attached with comfortable chairs. 

As regards the technical side of the Institute's work, 
the committees should be real committees and not 
only on paper, and members elected should be paid a 
fee for each attendance. 

The Bill for closing the profession should be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as all practising architects are 
enrolled, 

Bureaus should be established to deal with the ques- 
tion of finding employment for architects abroad, for 
assisting architects who are short of work or in financial 
difficulties, for arranging partnerships for the appoint- 
ment of architects to public othees, ete. 

These and many other reforms are to-day pressing 
needs if architecture is to remain a profession. I 
appeal, therefore, to all architects, at whatever sacrifice 
to themselves, to sink all their private objections, and 
work for the unity of the profession in one Institute. 

What finer War Memorial could there be than this ! 
—I am. Sir, vours faithfully, 

{1cHARD M. F. Hupparr [.4.]. 








A New Shilling Monthly entitled ‘Our Homes and 
Gardens’ has just .made its appearance from the pub 
lishing house of Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. Tastefully 
produced on good paper, with excellently written and 
wel! illustrated articles, the new venture caters apparently 
for people of a‘! ranks, but particularly for those of modest 
means with refined tastes. Some very practical sugges- 
tions for transforming the commonplace into things of 
beauty are given in the current issue. 
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Building Contracts. 
Manchester. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—Mr. Joseph’s remarks re written evidence [ pp. 184- 
85] are of great importance, and, as it may be helpful to 
some brother-architect, I will outline my procedure. 

The contract was drawn up by a solicitor and two 
counsel about 1888, and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been expended under its conditions without any 
friction since. Itisa“* lumpsum ” contract, and if quanti- 
ties are not necessary the clause relating to them is struck 
out and initialed by the parties. The quantities are not 
made part of the contract, but I have once or twice varied 
that clause. 

* Prime Cost ”’ is defined, and no * additional works ” or 
“‘ omissions ”’ are to be considered unless they have been 
ordered by the architect on one of his printed numbered 
forms. No letter will do. After the * contingency sum ” 
(say £50 on a £2,000 job) has been expended this form has 
to be countersigned by ** the owner ” or client. I get each 
variation priced at the time, and my forms state how much 
for each item—whether omission or addition. 

These forms have to be returned at the end of the job to 
the architect for final adjustment of account. They are 
checked by the forms in the bound book of counterfoils and 
then passed to the quantity surveyor if necessary. Result, 
no discussions at the end of the job about “extras” 
either with client or builder—each knows where he is. 

Certificates (also in bound books) show clearly the whole 
state (financial) of the job at any given date. 

I would warn all young architects to include in the con- 
tract a weekly return. This should be printed, numbered 
for each job, and supplied to the contractor by the architect 
for transmission to the architect so as to arrive at his 
chambers by the first post every Monday morning. It 
should give space for information re numbers of men em- 
p'oyed (by trades), materials brought on the ground, drawings 
received, ditto wanted, visitors, state of the weather, reasons for 
delay, and it should be signed by the builder or foreman or 
clerk-of-the-works, and dated. This epitomises progress 
and saves much letter-writing and letter-reading on both 
sides. These sheets, of course, should be acted on im- 
mediately, and, when done, filed chronologically. I hand 
each man in charge of the routine of my job the sheet each 
Monday, and instruct him verbally. 

Lastly, a wise architect instructs his client beforehand as 
to fees re self, quantity surveyor, and clerk-of-the-works’ 
salary (this last for jobs over £2,000).—Yours faithfully, 

Putte A. RoBson. 

P.S.—I should, perhaps, add that, under my contract, 
the architect is sole arbitrator until such time as a disagree- 
ment of a serious nature arises, then the President of the 
R.I.B.A. for the time being is to be requested to nominate 
an arbitrator, whose decision shall be final. But such a 
case has not arisen.—P. A. R. 





The Future of the Profession. 
54 Upton Road, Slough, 18h June 1919. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—The insistency with which our future and that of 
the art we follow is being questioned should lead us to con- 
sider our past, the society in which we live and our place 
within it. The war has only accelerated the pace at which 
the various interests which held us in their grip in pre-war 
days are now threatening to modify our position in many 
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respects and annihilate it in others. Human conditions 
being always in a state of flux, advantages are secured by 
certain groups over others in proportion to their economic 
importance and numerical strength. The architect has 
always been considered a luxury—a fact which is borne out 
by a recent statement at the Institute to the effect that 
95 per cent. of the housing of the poorer classes has not been 
the work of architects. The reason why architects cannot 
enforce a doubling of their present fees is to be found in the 
fact that they lack economic importance and are numeri- 
cally small in number. We lack economic importance not 
because our work is such, but because our claims are under- 
mined by the engineer, the estate agent and the speculative 
builder, favoured, of course, by the insufficient appreciation 
of good design by the public. Whilst clients may have 
recourse to others, they may ask the question, ““ Why can’t 
you reduce your fees ? “’—a request which is not demanded 
of the solicitor, the doctor, the miner or the bricklayer. 
Had we been fortunate enough to reverse the picture, we 
should have the public talking of the tyranny of architects 
in exactly the same tone and for very similar reasons to 
those employed by Mr. Woodward in speaking of trade 
unions. We are a small body, and our outlook is very 
limited in regard to our business possibilities. We lack 
collective interest and our vision is split in twain by 
technique and etiquette instead of uniting a workable com- 
promise between them. Not many years.ago an office 
dealt in all the departments of practical building ; then the 
inevitable specialisation common to all enterprise began to 
make itself felt. The quantity surveyor extended his 
sphere, the surveyor pure and simple became stronger, the 
specialists in wood, plaster and iron made themselves too 
evident, and the architect was left with the management of 
these contributors, who often chased him from a province 
he had considered peculiarly his own—Design. Side by 
side with this disintegration of private practice, a synthesis 
was growing in the enlarged scope of the work done by 
corporations, councils and government departments,and the 
administration of building bye-laws, which became more 
and more stringent on account of the thoughtlessness and 
self-interest of the builders entering largely into the 
question. These were steadily absorbing the younger 
blood, which found conditions more satisfactory in point of 
permanence, salary and opportunities. In addition, many 
furnishing firms, breweries, and other public companies 
founded architectural departments. The war has hastened 
progress on these lines. Five years of suppression of 
private practice has virtually suppressed the private 
practitioner. The great bulk of future building will be 
undertaken by public bodiesand Government departments, 
and building companies and corporations will arise and are 
arising to compete with a steadily dwindling minority of 
private practitioners for the rest. The part of the architect 
on the corporate bodies will be that of manager and designer, 
and private practice will be relegated to a few of good 
social position or charitably employed by interested friends. 

The prejudices existing in our midst are too strong to 
allow us to combine in mass-formation with those who are 
stealing our place. and consequently the only remaining 
position we can occupy, to further the cause of architecture, 
is that of the much maligned official architect or that of his 
assistant. The practitioner of good social standing will 
survive for a time in a sphere where commissions may be 
obtained, but never at the rate or of the amount known in 
pre-war times.—Yours sincerely, 

ERNEST J. Dixon [A.}]. 
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SAMUEL PERKINS PICK, F.S.A., 
Past Vice-President. R.1 B @ 


By the death of Samuel Perkins Pick, the architec- 
tural profession has lost a most capable member, who 
not only did fine work himself, but was a source of 
inspiration to all who came in contact with his sane 
and fertile mind. Mr. Pick, who was born at Ketter- 
ing in 1859 and educated at Kibworth Grammar 
School, went to Leicester as a youth to be articled to 
Mr. Frank Smith, an architect of that town. From 
1888, when he joined Mr. J. B. Everard, he was con- 
stantly engaged in important work, and many build- 
ings, especially in the neighbourhood of Leicester, bear 
witness to his practical genius and imaginative depth. 
On Mr. Everard’s retirement a few years ago, Mr. 
Pick, as head of the firm of Pick, Everard & Keay, 
became the acknowledged leader of his profession in 
Leicestershire. 

Early this year, on the nomination of the R.I.B.A., 
he went to Cologne as a member of the Overseas 
Civilian Advisory Board, and while in Germany gave 
counsel to about 2,000 officers, whose careers had been 
interrupted by military service, on the prospects of 
architecture in England. The strain of his duties, 
and of travelling in exceptionally cold weather, 
reduced Mr. Pick’s vitality and intensified symptoms 
which had given anxiety to his friends since Novem- 
ber. Soon after his return it became evident that he 
was In a grave condition, and, in spite of all that skill 
and care could do, he died at his house in Leicester 
on May Zora." 

The important undertakings with which Mr. Pick 
was associated include the Leicester portion of the 
Derwent Valley Water Scheme ; the Leicester Royal 
Infirmary ; Parr’s Bank at Leicester; the Leicester 
School of Art and Technical School; the Leicester 
Borough Asylum ; the Leicestershire County Asylum ; 
the 5th Northern General Hospital (Military) at 
Leicester; the churches of St. Philip and of St. 


Michael and All Angels, Leicester; the Coppice 
Hospital, Nottingham ; alterations and additions to 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambrid ge the Royal 
Hampshire County Hospital at Winchester. Many 
excellent houses end honest buildin stand to hs 
credit, as well as a number of war memorials and other 


monuments. The homely elegance of the household 
furniture he designed shows how fully he entered into 
the spirit of eighteenth century craftsmanship, while 
3 1] 


llustrations 
and the 


his talent for sketching may be seenin the 
he did for C. Wise’s “‘ Rockingham Castle 
Watsons.”’ 

In his architectural work Mr. 
consistently high level. Common sense, 


Pick maintained a 


familiarity 


*Mr. Pick’s illness, which was too obscure for diagnosis 
in the early stages, must have begun its fatal course by the 
autumn of last year, long before he went to Cologne. 
Though he suffered while in Germany, he was greatly inter- 
ested by all he saw and heard there, and I do not think w 


need be sorrv he went. 
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with the best traditions, and avoidance of irrelevant 
show, gave an air of quality and intrinsic rightness to 
all his designs. He was aware that an appropriate 
beauty will come into all good work done in the proper 
spirit, and such ornament as he employed sprang from 
his own sincere feeling and the purpose inherent in his 
plan. He was invariably original; but his work 
never gives the impression of mere novelty, and any 
rash departure from sane precedent was foreign to his 
conservative nature. His respect was for the spirit 
of the old tradition ; he never aimed at the pedantic 
reproduction of obsolete externals. One of his last 
savings, by which he may well be remembered, was : 
** The older I grow, the more I value reticence.”” But, 
though he never sought an imposing effect, his reti- 
cence was of the kind which implies reserve of power. 

Mr. Pick’s most impressive achievement is Parr’s 
Bank at Leicester. Based on a sober appreciation of 
Renaissance architecture, this digmified building has a 
stateliness and classic repose that are wholly satisfy- 
ing. There is no lavish ornamentation, but chaste 
enrichments are judiciously introduced just where 
they are required for completeness of effect, and every 
detail is strictly subordinated to the unity of concep- 
tion which marks the whole design. Near the chief 
entrance are groups of sculptural figures by Mr. Allen 
of Liverpool, which enhance the general beauty and 
illustrate Mr. Pick’s willingness to provide scope for 
an artistic colleague whenever this could properly be 
done. The interior of the bankis equally happy from 
the xsthetic point of view, and is admirably contrived 
to facilitate the transaction of business. It was Mr. 
Pick’s practice, when engaged in hospital work, to 
inspect representative institutions, and hold long 
consultations with the best doctors, that he might 
know exactly what was required for efficiency. By 
this painstaking and laudable method he acquired a 
considerable reputation. The same forethought is 
shown in the Leicester School of Art, where very com- 
plex needs have been satisfied in a plan of remarkable 
simplicity. This building is notable for excellent 
lighting, the convenience of its rooms, and the orderly 
arrangement of the whole plan. Should an extension 
be called for, it has been so designed that, by the 
addition of three wings enclosing a quadrangle, it can 
be developed to four times its present size. Exter- 
nally it has a dignified and spacious appearance not 
wholly accounted for by its actual dimensions. The 
same combination of good design, quiet originality 
and practical convenience is to be found in Mr. Pick’s 
private houses and industrial buildings, and all who 
live or work in these will testify to their suitability, 
right feeling, and economy in management. 

Mr. Pick was entirely free from professional 
jealousy. Mindful of his debt to others, he was 
always ready to help any sincere architect, and his 
kindness to the younger men will be especially 
remembered. The fine quality of his work, and his 
single-minded zeal in all that might help the profes- 
sion, led to his becoming Vice-President of the R.I.B.A 
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in 1904, and he was twice Pres dent of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Architectural Society. He gave 
valuable evidence before the Select Commission 
appointed by Parliament to inquire into the operation 
of local by-laws. This was a subject on which he felt 
strongly, for he had experienced the hampering effect 
of inflexible regulations of this class. 

Few men had a more intimate knowledge of medi- 
eval churches, and none could have a deeper sense of 
all they stand for as monuments of time and re- 
minders of eternity. Asan archeologist Mr. Pick was 
delightful, and he will be sadly missed at the gatherings 
of the Leicestershire Archeological Society, where his 
humour, knowledge and artistic insight illuminated 
many a discussion. The papers he read at these 
meetings were always valuable and characteristic. 
The last, on ‘‘ Swithland Slate Headstones,” was a 
critical and poetic commendation of an unappreciated 
Leicestershire art which flourished in the eighteenth 
century. It was good to be with him in the church- 
yards around Leicester and to see how moved he was 
by the grace and quaintness of the finer examples of 
this bygone craft. He loved to study them in their 
homely native setting, for, a countryman at heart, 
the parish church, the manor house, the cheerful inn 
and the ancient windings of a village street were 
expressive of all he held most dear. He felt it all— 
the romance, the piety, the laughter and the tears ; 
and the art and literature of this ancient, familiar 
England touched the deepest chords in his loyal, 
tender nature. [t was this profound sense of the 
meaning of what time has spared of the old tradition 
that made him such an opponent of light-minded and 
injudicious “ restoration.” As an artist, and also as 
a man with true historical feeling, he saw the utter 
futility of all attempts to recreate the past. The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, with 
its wise policy of conservation by honest repair, had 
no more ardent supporter than our old frend. 

It was Mr. Pick’s sympathetic appreciation of the 
glories of the past which made him such a convinced 
advocate of sound instruction in art and craftsman- 
ship, and what the country owes to his discernment 
and influence can never be computed. At the 
Leicester School of Art his memory will be held in 
affectionate esteem, and while his spirit continues to 
be a living force in that home of sound doctrine, 
Leicester will have one defence against vulgarity and 
materialism. Mr. Pick was an enthusiastic Mason, 
and held high office in that mysterious craft. A 
former President of the Leicester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and member of the Museum and 
Libraries Committee at Leicester, he did much to 
promote a right appreciation of art and literature, and 
to encourage the study of local history. In many 
other ways he served his generation faithfully and 
well. 

The ashes of this genial and gifted man were buried 
in Leicester Cemetery on the Wednesday after his 


death. At the service in St. Peter’s Church, which 
was filled with old friends and colleagues who knew 
his sterling worth, Canon Elliott said that it was a 
matter for profound thankfulness that such a man as 
Samuel Perkins Pick, who had invariably devoted his 
great powers to the highest and most unselfish ends, 
had dwelt among us and left so sweet a memory 
behind. 


Leicester. S. H. Skmurneron. 
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The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-third List. 
Fallen in the War. 


SHIELD, JAMES Epwarp CoLemMan [4.]. 
action in 1918. 

Military Honours. 

Hammonp, Lt.-Col. FREpERIC SNOWDEN, Essex Regt. 
[Licentiate]. Mentioned twice in Dispatches 
(Gallipoli and Palestine) and awarded the D.8.O. 
in connection with the capture of Gaza. 

Duncannon, Lieut. E. Forp, R.N.V.R. | Licentiate]. 
Awarded the D'stingu shed Service Cross. 

As Commander of H.M. Motor Launch 13, Lieut. Dun- 
cannon was responsible for the destruction of many enemy 
mines when searching mined areas at low water. 
Brip@es, Lt.-Col. Enwarp J..8.R.E.S.[F.]. Awarded 

the O.B.E. (Military Division). 

WepssTerR, Major F. Coutts, R.A.O.C. [A.]. Awarded 
the O.B.E. (Military Division) for services as 
D.A.D.O.8., 11th Division, in France. 

Keys, Major Percy Hupert, M.C. [4.]. Mentioned 
in Dispatches, Dec. 1917; awarded Military 
Cross, Jan. 1918; Bar to Military Cross, Sept. 
1918; French Croix de Guerre, Oct. 1918; 
Distinguished Serv ce Order, June 1919. 

Maj.-Gen. Sydney Lawford, commanding 4lst Division, 
records his appreciation of Major Keys’ great gallantry 
and most exceptional devotion to duty at all times during 
the operations between 28th Sept. and Ilth Nov. 1918. 
His fine example and handling of large working parties 
resulted in a most successful conclusion to the operations. 

Major Keys was twice wounded in action. He has now 
been demobilised and resumed duties as an architect at 
H.M. Office of Works. 


Killed 
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Peace Greetings. 


The following messages were cabled from the 
Institute on the 14th July :- 
Girault, Membre de UInstit Avenue Henry 
Martin, Paris.— 
Veuillez bien faire part du suivant a qui de 
droit: Aug confreres fra cvis, salut! L’ Institut 


Royal des . 
félicitations 


{rehitectes britanniques rous envoie Ses 


cordiales et confrate rnelles pour la 
glorieuse Paix, avec tous ses reeux pour lave nir de 
q é , / 


Vive la France ! 
Quatorze 


Vart bien-aimeé. 
SIMPSON. Président 


Juillet 


President American Institute of Architects, T he 
Octagon, Washington. D.C 

T he Royal Institute of British Architects salutes 

all American Architects and sends them brotherly 


conclusion of 
‘esident 


conagrah tlations on 


Stimpson, P7 


gree ti ngs and 


arciorious Peace. 


M. Girault eabled the fi 


llowing reply :-— 
Paris: le 15 Juillet 1919 


A Monsieur John W. 


Mon cher confrere,— Je ne puis vous dire com 


Sin) npson, — 


bien VOUS touche votre te 1é, Granin de félic ila- 
tions. Oud. félicitons-nous les uns et les autres, 
en Angli ferre comme en France e. de cette pare si 
attendue qui va revivijler art et re ndre plus 
élroite encore, plus affectuc use ef plus chaude 


; 


Vive l Angle 
GIRAULT, 
Président V1 Acadén 


notre confraternité. terre; 


les Beauv-Arts. 


Greetings were also sent bv the President on behalf 
of the R.!.B.A. to the Architectural Institutes of 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Among the replies received is th 
following :—- 
President R.I.B.A., Conduit Street, 
The Institute of Scottish Are 
rec) procates the brotherly qreetings of the 
Institute. Scottish 
gratulations and qood wishes on 
of their distinguished comp ttriot 10 the 
ship.— KELLY, President. 


Ty 
London. 
hitects warmly 


Royal 


f heartiest con- 


architects send 
, . 
The appointment 


Pre sident- 


The Outgoing President and Hon. Secretary. 


At the closing meeting of the Session on the 23rd 
June, following the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal, reference was made to the then approaching 
retirement of Mr. Hare and Mr. Dawber from their 
respective offices of President and Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Pau. WATERHOUSE [F. On Gold Medal 
night it is usual for us to have exposed to view a 
portrait of the President. To-night, for several reasons 
perhaps connected with the war, the portrait is not 
forthcoming. On = occasions we admired the 
picture, congratulati 4 great painter on having 
produced such a cea piece of work, and telling the 
President to his face how much nicer he looked than 
the picture. As I say, the picture " not here to-night, 


said 
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but we can utter a few words about the President, if 
he does not mind. Mr. Hare has been our President 
during a time of great difficulty and anxiety. The 
President of this Institute has not only to be a first- 
class architect, he has also to be a good Chairman of 
Council and a good President as well. Those are three 
qualities very difficult to combine. There are manv 
first-class architects who would not be first-rate 
Chairmen of Council, and there have been excellent 
Presidents who were bad Chairmen of Council, for the 
Council is a very awkward body to rule. We can say 
of our friend Mr. Hare that he has performed his 
task most admirably. The time has been a time of 
difficulty, and only those who are in his immediate 
entourage know how difficult the time has been. The 
tongues of the Institute have been let loose in an 
extraordinary degree. We know the tongue is an 
unruly member, and the flow of language has been 
awful. (Laughter.) But Mr. Hare has held us 
with a gentle hand, though when he is required to 
can be firm. So that, in spite of this flood 
of speech, we have got something done in the Council. 
And he has always aided us in getting on with the 
business which had to be done. He has been an 
excellent friend to all of us. I do not wish to enlarge 
on all his good qualities—he would not like it— 
but I wish, in the name of this Institute, to thank him 
most heartily for the way in which he has carried 
through a very difficult duty in a very difficult time. 
And in speaking of our President I do not wish to forget 
our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Dawber. (Applause.) 
He is leaving his office, full of honour, to go upward 
—or, shall I say, sideways/—into the Vice-Presidency. 
I say sideways because, being a Vice-President, I know 
how much easier it is to be Vice-President than it is 
to be Honorary Secretary. He deserves the rest which 
comes from relinquishing that duty, and [ think it is 
probable he will put more work into his new duties 
than some Vice-Presidents have done. Mr. Dawber, I 
feel, has conducted his work as Honorary Secretary 
with all the dignity whichisdemanded of a man in that 
position, and he has acted with invariable tact. 
And now I shall make myself unpopular with Mr. 
Northover for a moment. He has been spoken of 
once or twice in public here, but there is no harm in 
speaking of him again, Mr, Northover has, during this 
difficult time, worked with unparalleled industry. I 
feel that we cannot too often express our indebtedness 
to him for what he has done. It has sometimes seemed 
to me that Mr. Northover can do anything except lose 
his temper, but I know there is one other thing he can 
do. A few years ago, before the war, I was in an 
out-of-the-way village in Somersetshire and came 
across a man in a small inn there who looked remark- 
ably like Mr. Northover. And the reason was that it 
was Mr. Northover. I asked him what he was doing 
there, and he told me, to my great surprise, that he 
taking a holiday. So he can do that, and I hope 
he will do it again: I am sure he richly deserves to. 

Mr. Artuun Keen, Hon. Secretary Elect: Mr. 


be SO he 


was 


FALLEN 


IN THE WAR 











Capt. FRANCIS RENTON BARRY, Associate. 
5th (Reserve) East Surrey Regiment. 
Killed in action, Sept. 4th, 1918. 
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Capt. PHILIP DENNIS BENNETT, Associate. 
5th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
Died on Service. 

















2nd Lieut. Davip MILNE, Associate 
Hunts Cyclist Battalion 
(attached 10th Essex Regiment) 
Killed in action, Sept. 25th, 1918. 





Capt. W. N. J. Moscrop, M.C., Student 
5th Durham Light Infantry. 
Missing, presumed killed, May 27th, 1918 
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Waterhouse has an extraordinary capacity for realis- 
ing exactly the things which are appropriate to be said 


on such occasions as this, and in fact on all occasions ; 


and he speaks of them in such a convincing way, with 
such picturesque figures and such well-chosen phrases, 
that very little is left for those who follow him 
I can only re-echo what has said, and I need 


. I agree with 
When we elected 
the smallest mis- 
position, or aS To 


not occupy much time in doing so 
everything he said about Mr. Hare 

him as our President it was without 
giving as to his qualifications for the 
his ability to do all that was expec ted of him as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. During the two years that he 
has occupied the Chair he has justified in the fullest 
measure the confidence shown in him by his election. 
(Applause.) I think he has been good in all respects, 
I mean not only in conducting meetings here, but also 
in handling the Council and in conducting deputations 
to Ministers and other important people and bodies. 
We have always had from him the same kindness and 
courtesy, tact and good tempe1 Hi 
maintaining his own point and i 
sions, on the essential thing which was before the 
meeting; yet he has always shown the greatest 
tolerance and forbearance towards those who differed 
from him or who wished to bring forward matter 
which was not strictly relevant. I think we have been 
extremely fortunate in having had the services of a 
man of his capacity for two years. It is essential that 
the President of this Institute should be an architect 
of very good standing, portant position in 
the profession, though it to know how such 
aman can find the time for all the duties which await 
him. But somehow Mr. Hare has found, or made, time, 
and I agree with Mr. Waterhouse that we owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for having served us so well. 
In speaking of Mr. Dawber I must be cautious, because 
it is my fate to succeed him in his office of Honorary 
Secretary, and the things one says have a way of 
soree, however, 


has been firm in 
n insisting, in discus- 





coming home to roost later on. I quite 
that Mr. Dawber has served us well and that our very 
cordial thanks are due to him for the time and 
attention and interest which he has given to the affairs 
of the Institute. Iam very glad that Mr. Dawber has 
included by Mr. Waterhouse in the vote of 
thanks which Mr. Waterhouse was good enough to 
propose to our President. 

The PRESIDENT: Before ¢ eeling closes | 
feel I ought to say son uppreciation of the 
thanks which have been accorded, and for the kind 
expressions of Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Keen. As 


been 


ething 


far as I personally am concerned it has been a very 
great honour to me to hold the sition I have held 
for two years, and it has been a very great pleasure. 
I have been a member of the Council of the Institute 


almost, I think, as long as any ot! 
Mr. Waterhouse is a little mv sez 


rmember. Perhaps 
in membership. 


During the whole of that time I] ilways received 
such consideration and friendship from the members 
of the Council that it has been the greatest pleasure to 
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me to do whatever I could for the benefit of the 
Institute. I am afraid that, as Mr. Waterhouse has 
said, those two years have been a rather difficult time, 
and I, in common with the other members of the 
Council, have done our best in the interests of the 
Institute and of architecture. We have not always 
succeeded, but sometimes we have, and I fancy the 
profession is in a better condition than probably it 
was two or three years ago. It has always seemed to 
me that the questions which come before the Council 
of the Institute to consider and to decide on are more 
difficult and more troublesome than those which come 
before any other body. Perhaps my impression is due 
to the fact that I have no experience of the difficulties 
which beset other bodies. But the questions we have 
to decide always present great difficulties : there are 
two or three sides to them, and it is always open for us 
to make a mistake. We do make mistakes sometimes ; 
but in most cases, I think, there is sufficient balance 
of common sense to lead us ultimately in the right 
direction—at al] events I hope so. There is one point 
on which I think the Institute may congratulate 
itself, and that is on the gentleman who is to succeed 
me in this position. (Applause.) I feel quite sure, from 
the experience I have had of Mr. Simpson during the 
many vears I have known him, that his sound judg- 
ment will be of the greatest value in guiding the 
destinies of the Institute during the coming session, 
when there remain so many difficult questions to be 
decided ; and it is the greatest pleasure to me to hand 
over the jewel of office to Mr. Simpson and to wish 
him every success during his period of office. Of one 
thing I can assure him, and that he knows very well 
without my telling him, that he will have the greatest 
assistance and goodwill from every member of the 
Council. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Gey Dawser: Tf would like to thank Mr. 
Waterhouse and Mr. Arthur Keen very much for the 
kind things they have said as to the seven years I have 
occupied the position of Honorary Secretary of the 
Institute. Those vears have been very pleasant to 
ws Mr. Hare has said, we have always 
had a very sympathetic and helpful Council to work 
with. I feel that personally I have not done very 
much: perhaps I have been more ornamental than 
useful, and that the real work of the Institute—at any 

during the last three vears—has been done by Mr. 
Northover. When I have been in a difficulty I have 
appealed to Mr. Northover, and he has invariably 
pulled me through. But it has been, and always will 
be, a source of great satisfaction that I have served 
under three very eminent architects—Sir Reginald 
Blomfield for the first two years, then for three years 
with Mr. Ernest Newton, and for the last two with 
Mr. Har: ° Before that | had four vears of office as 
Vice-President, and now [ am turned —either up or 
down—into another four Vice-Presidert. 
\fter that T suppose I shall be elected Hon. Secretary 
I wish for my successor, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
that he will have a very pleasant four vears of office. 


e, because. 


l 


vears AS 
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The Recent Ballot for Associates. 


The results of the ballot for the June election of 
Associates will be found in the report of the Scruti- 
neers published in the Minutes of the Meeting held 
16th June [ pp. 225-24]. Under the Charter of 1837 the 
election of all classes of members was by ballot, one 
black ball to four white excluding from election. The 
By-laws framed under the Charter of 1887 changed 
the procedure to show of hands at a General Meeting, 
but provided for election by voting papers on the 
requisition of twelve members, of whom the majority 
must be Fellows. The right to requisition a ballot 
has been exercised some three or four times in the 
election of Fellows, but this is the first time that a 
ballot for Associates has been demanded. The reasons 
are given in the following letter to the Secretary 
signed by the requisitionists :— 

** We the undersigned have requisitioned the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. that the voting for the whole of the 165 
candidates for election as Associates published in the cur- 
rent number of the JouRNAL, and exempted from the Final 
Examination, should be by ballot of all the members of the 
Institute. 

It is stated that the concession is based on service with 
H.M. Forces during the war, but it is known that in at least 
one instance* this ground of exemption does not exist. 

The dates of passing the Intermediate Examination, in 
the case of many of the candidates, show that there was 
ample time to prepare for the Final Examination before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, or before the Military Service 
Acts of 1916-18 became operative. 

We feel that the exemption concession is not in the 
interests of the Institute or of the candidates themselves, 
that it will seriously detract from the value of the qualifica- 
tion, and constitutes a grave injustice to the class of 
Associates, many of whom have served with H.4M. Forces 
and have passed the Final Examination. 

We are also of opinion that the objects of the Board of 
Architectural Education are largely vitiated by the special 
regulations of March 1918, which should now be recon- 
sidered, and the concession discontinued.” 


An Essential in Cottage Design. 


The Times of the 1st July published the following 
letter from Mr. Hare, the letter bearing the date 
30th June, his last day as President :— 

Srr,— Amongst the many serious problems of the 
housing question and the discussions to which they give 
rise, there appears to be a great danger that one very 
important consideration may, in the majority of cases, be 
entirely lost sight of—namely, the necessity for a due 
regard to the xzsthetic and architectural quality of the 
designs of the houses to be erected. 

The face of the country from Land’s End to John-o’- 
Groats is to be permanently stamped with the impress of 
the present age. Never has such a widespread scheme of 
building, concentrated into the shortest possible time, been 
in contemplation. It has been exhaustively discussed in 
all its practical aspects, both by those in authority and by 
many without any authority at all, but, in all this discus- 





* It has to be explained that the applicant’s name was inserted in error 
in the preliminary publication, and was withdrawn prior to nomina- 
tion.— SECRETARY. 


sion, little or nothing has been said as to the necessity for 
these buildings, which are to form such an important and 
universal feature of our suburbs and countrysides, being 
pleasant to look upon and in harmony with the best 
traditions of English cottage building. I venture to 
suggest that this aspect of the question is as worthy of 
consideration as the more practical questions of sanitation, 
cubic space, etc. The one ministers to the physical and 
bodily health, the other to the mental and intellectual. 

No country in the world is so rich as ours in examples of 
simple and picturesque cottages, establishing a tradition 
which it is criminal to ignore. Yet during the last fifty 
years or more the whole of our cottage building has been of 
a degraded and demoralising character, devoid of all 
beauty and marked by a squalid meanness which is a 
direct encouragement to dirt, disease and crime. 

An opportunity now presents itself to pick up the threads 
of our lost tradition, and [ would urge upon the controlling 
authorities that insistence should be made upon the proper 
consideration of the zsthetic side, and that this quality 
should be essential to approval; and upon local authorities 
the vital necessity of seeking the best technical advice, in 
order to secure that these houses may be not only healthy 
to live in and well constructed, but that they may have 
that simple and suitable architectural quality which is 
characteristic of the best periods of English cottage 
building —Yours faithfully, 


Henry T. Hare, President R.I.BA. 


Allied Societies and Housing Schemes. 

The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Hon. Secretary of each of the Allied 
Societies :— 

21lsi June 1919. 

Drar Str,—lIn order that the architectural work in cone 
nection with the housing scheme: in your district may be 
fairly divided among local architects, especially among 
those just demobilised or about to be demobilised, the 
Council of the Roval Institute suggest that your Society 
should approach the Various Urban and Rural District 
Councils of your district offering to nominate architects 
for their housing work. The Council have reason to believe 
that the Local Authorities would welcome such an offer; 
it would relieve them of considerable trouble and respone 
sibility, and would help to re-establish local architects 
whose practice has died down owing to the War. The 
authorities want architects near enough to their districts 
to enable the necessary supervision to be given. The 
architects to be employed should, of -ourse, be posted upin 
the housing requirements tid down in the Tudor Welters’ 
Report, the Local Government Board Housing Memoran- 
dum, the recently issued Lacal Government Board Manual 
on Housing Schemes and the Reports of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committees. 

The Council think it useful to bring to your notice a 
method of apportioning the work which has been decided 
upon at Manchester. The Manchester Corporation 
approached the Manchester Society of Architects asking 
them to take over the organisation of their housing 
schemes—about half a dozen to begin with—and the 
foliowing are the main points of the agreement between 
them :—- 

Mach scheme is to be placed under an architect as Chair- 
man, who stands to the Corporation in the relationship of 
architect to client, and all business with the City Architect 
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and Corporation Committers ll be done through him. 
Under the Chairman are a number of architects propor- 
tionate to the number of houses to be erected under the 
particular scheme. ‘The relationship of the Chairman 


and architects is that of Chair ind Committee. ‘The 


Chairmen of the varios Committees are members of a 
Committee known as the P 
meets weekly and deals with 


Committec, which 
tters as the geueral 


approval of the work being done h scheme, the 
allocation of fees, and the « s of hitects who prove 
tc be incompetent. The Pr lent Committee is to be 
paid for this work and need sarily do any de- 
signing. The fees and charges n the basis of the 
Institute Seale. The Corporation deduct one-third of 
the fees, and for this they un the road work, 
the preparation of quint ties, the clerk of we rks’ super- 
vision, certifying for yments al e settlement of 
accounts, 

Further schemes are to i\dded as they come into 
operation. Already one other publ idy have approached 
the Manchester Society witl view to effecting a similar 
arrangement. 

[ may mention that this svyster f dividing up the 
work has the approval of the Lo Government Board, 
— Yours faithfully, 

G. N HOVER 
For Secretary. 


Leeds Housing Scheme. 
Mr. W. Carspy Hatt! F.}, President of the Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society, writes : 
1e |} lars given 
he \Vanche ster Cor- 


yarticu 
wrticu 


I have read with great terest 


respecting the method em} 
ir hous emes 


poration in carrying out 
[ think it will be of inte 
method adopted by the Leeds Cor 


to ir Council to know the 
As the late 
ynmittee, | may 
ided upon last 


yrration 


Chairman of the Corporation 
say the general lines adopte 
November. 

The Leeds City Council appr Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, and the first instance 
wked the Society to nomin hitects for the 
t; fro e list supplied an 
per year. His 


Council on all 


position of Advisory Arcl 
architect was ippointed 
duties are to be responsi)! 
matters relating to the housing s 
The Architectural Society was then asked by the 
to send in a list of qualified architects f¢ rrving out the 
work; 21 were selected and t 
From this list 
assist the Advisory Architect in arranging th 


FHOU 


Council 


in progress. 
a panel of six architects wert ippointed to 


humerous 


details of the schemes. The architects are responsible to 

the Advisory Architect, who in tin responsible to the 
Housing Committee of the Leeds Corporatio1 

The whole ot the si he rie LT treat 1 as one housing 

n is based upon the Royal 


scheme and the remuneratio 
Institute scale. 
The laying out ¢ 
clerks of works’ salaries are paid b1 Corporation and 
| 


e from the Ro Institute scale of fees 


f the sites. the road works, and the 


no deduction is ma 
The w hole of the work 
amongst practising architects in the City of Leeds. Plans 


for 2.000 houses are 


$.000 hous 1 be vpportioned 


and this 


1 the 21 


now ey ration, 


y tribite yotu 
ef 


portion of the work has been 


architects. 
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Central Consultative Board for Housing 
in the London Area. 

With a view to ass sting County, Municipal and 
Local Authorities of the London area in the selection 
of architects for their housing schemes, the Council of 
the Royal Institute have appointed a Central Con- 
sultative Board for the nomination of candidates 
qualified to undertake such work. The Board consists 
of the following members: Mr. John W. Simpson 
(President), Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Wm. Dunn, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, Mr. A. W. 8S. Cross, Mr. 
EK. Guy Dawber. Mr. H. Dy: Searles-Wood. Mr. W. A. 
Harvey, Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. W. E. 
Riley. The Board 's prepared to nominate architects 
for employment on hous:ng schemes, and are com- 
piling a reg ster, confined in the first instance to 
Members and L'centiates of the R.I.B.A. who have 
served in His Majesty's Forces during the war, from 
which nominations and appointments will be made. 
\ large number of names have already been received, 
and important Local Authorities have asked for the 
services of the Board. Members and Licentiates who 
wish to have their names added to the register should 
write to the Secretary R.I.B.A., giving particulars of 
their war service and of any special experience that 
they may have had of housing work in the London 
area, 

Panel of Architects. 

Mr. Henry E, Farmer [F.], Housing Con:nissioner 
for Region E (Staffordshire, Shropshire, W orcester- 
shire and Herefordshire), writes -— 

One of the most frequent causes of delay in starting the 
housing schemes has been the reluctance to employ or the 
inability to decide upon one architect. Competitions 
take much time, and the results are not altogether satis- 
factory, inasmuch as loss of time again occurs from amend- 
ment to the premiated drawings. 

The main enquiries made by Urban and Rural Councils 
as to the employment by them of architects with experi- 
ence in the design and execution of the lay-out of estates 
and the housing for the working classes, and the desire 
expressed, that young 
country should be 


of the Government, frequently 
architects who have served their 
enabled to gather together their practice again and tide 
over the initial difficulty of this in employment on the 
housing schemes immediately going on, led me to suggest 
the formation of a panel of architects in Birmingham, 
especially for the work of housing by State-aided schemes 
The matter has readily and unselfishly been taken up 
by the chief architects of the City, and a council of four 
are lending their aid, and the immense value of their 
experience makes it possible for the younger man, with 
his artistic ability, to be employed on the work. 

It is undesirable that individual architects should be 
nominated by the Commissioner at the request of the 
Councils, and many of the well-known architects and 
members of the Town Planning Institute are already 
very fully occupied. 

The procedure is as follows: On request by a Local 
Authority, the Commissioner will put this authority 
in touch with the Secretary of the panel of architects. 
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The Committee will then consider the district and its 
requirements, and appoint from the members of the panel 
one chief architect and as many of the younger men as 
can be employed expeditiously in the work to jointly carry 
out the scheme, probably in sections of from fifty to one 
hundred houses to each architect, the fees being pooled. 

This will result in excellent work, calling forth indi- 
viduality of design from the younger men, who will be 
assisted by the expert advice of the experienced architects. 
The Ministry will benefit by the joint work of many minds 
obtained at moderate charges, whilst the young archi- 
tect will receive the work necessary to his existence and 
the impetus to create and the enjoyment of fulfilment 
requisite to maintain his keen interest in the work. 

The panel is already at work. 

In a lesser degree the cities and towns in the region 
have followed the idea and formed societies for the 
amalgamation of the architects, and this has enabled 
the Associated Architects to be called in to advise and 
prepare plans at once, where delays might reasonably, 
and indeed actually have, in other cases, occurred through 
varying opinions of the members of a local authority 
as to the choice of an individual architect. 


London County Council Housing Scheme. 


The London County Council, at its meeting on the 15th 
inst., approved the proposals of the Housing Committee 
for the provision of the first 10,000 dwellings under the 
Council's housing scheme within two years from the date 
of approval of the scheme by the Ministry of Health. The 
scheme as a whole provides for 29,000 new houses within 
five years of the approval of the scheme by the Ministry, 
with accommodation for approximately 145,060 persons. 


The Committee in submitting the scheme for the pro- 
vision of working-class dwellings estimated the total 
capital expenditure involved in the acquisition and laying 
out of estates and the erection of cottages under Part ILI. 
of the Act of 1890 as £23,560,000, or £24,820,000, accord- 
ing to the number of houses (20 or 15) to be provided to the 
acre, while the cost of slum clearances and re-housing 
under Parts I. and IT. of the Act is estimated at £5,370.000. 
The total expenditure under both heads may, therefore, he 
taken as approximately £310,000,000. 

[It is clear, they say, that under present conditions any- 
thing approaching an economic or remunerative rent can- 
not be expected. Indeed, on the information available 
the annual deficit on the first 10,000 cottages is estimated 
at from £451,393 to £481,544, according to the number of 
houses per acre, which represents a deficit of from 
£45 2s. 9d. to £48 3s. ld. a year per cottage. As regards the 
remaining 19.000 cottages the deficit is estimated at from 
£582,467 te £628,291, or £20 13s. ld. to £33 1s. 4d. a year 
per cottage. To these figures has to be added the esti 
mated annual deficit of £108,527 on block dwellings to be 
provided for rehousing in connection with the clearance of 
insanitary areas, which, however, cannot be undertaken 
hefore some progress is made with the provision of new 
accommodation elsewhere. The ultimate annual deficit 
upon the compietion of the scheme is estimated at from 
£1,124,172 to £!,200,142. 

The Financa Committee, reporting on the proposals and 
the estimated financial results, state :— 

We observe that the rents on which the estimates are 
based are less than half the remunerative rents, and more 
than half the cost of the cottages would have to be borne 
by public funds. We desire to draw special attention to 
this in view of the statement reported to have been made 
by the Minister of Health (Dr. Addison), speaking «as 
President of the Local Government Poard a few weeks ago, 
that ‘‘ where the circumstances of the districts allowed it 


they ought to aim at getting an economic rent on two- 
thirds of the cost as soon as they could.” The questions 
arise whether rents which fall so far short of the suggested 
standard will satisfy the Ministry of Health, whether it 
would be possible or practicable to charge higher rents to 
the tenants of the class for whom the houses are primarily 
intended, and whether the houses should or could be let to 
better-class tenants who can pay a higher rent approxi- 
mating to the remunerative rent. 

We gather that the question of rents to be charged does 
not form part of the scheme to be submitted to the Minis- 
try, and that the Council will not be asked at present to 
arrive at a decision thereon. We desire, however, to take 
this early opportunity of expressing our opinion that, from 
v general financial point of view, itis most undesirable that 
so large a proportion of the cost should fall on public funds. 

The proposal from the Housing Committee was approved 
for expenditure on capital account of £576,565, in respect 
of the erection of 650 cottages and two shops, and the con- 
struction of roads and sewers on the eastern section of the 
Old Oak estate. 


The English House v. the American. 

Mr. Frederick L. Ackermann, who visited England 
on behalf of the American Institute of Architects to 
report on the methods adopted by the Government in 
dealing with the various housing schemes carried out 
during the war, draws an interesting comparison 
between English and American house planning in a 
note contributed to the Journal of the American 
Institute. Writing after a study of the * Cottage 
Designs’ issued by the R.I.B.A. for the Local 
Government Board, he says : 

I am led to wonder what would happen if a group of our 
recently built houses were taken from one of our war- 
housing projects and set down in England without any 
changes. Would the houses rent, assuming that the rents 
charged would be such that others than the upper middle 
classes could afford to pay the price, and that schools and 
a reasonable number of communal features had 
added ? Would the British workman take kindly to the 
plans of the houses ? 

This interesting question arose in my mind as I studied 
the plans presented in these groups of premiated designs, 
for. from our experience, we know full well that plans such 
as are here illustrated would not ** go ’ in the United States 
largely because of the location of the bath, water-closet, 
and scullery. 

From the standpoint of function there is really no 
material difference between the British and American 
home of this class (five and six rooms). The difference 
really resides in the ideas which are associated with function 
in the two The water-closet in one case, for 
example, is near the rear entrance, with the bath on the 
second floor; in another, the bath and water-closet are 
both on the first floor, accessible through the scullery. In 
some of the plans, the bath is in the scullery ; and some- 
times a part of the bath is under the drain-board of the 
scullery sink. Evidently the bath is still a migratory 
element, notwithstanding its being called a * fixed bath 
inthe programme. And one finds no closets on the second 
floor. I acknowledge that I am involved in details (like a 
client), but details are important in houses, particularly 
where the design is to be used as a standard. 

Viewing many of the details of plan arrangement as I do. 
{ am led to the question: Has the British architect con- 
sidered at all seriously the functional merits of what may be 


been 


cases, 
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said to be a typical American house-plan of this type and 
class ? Has he, for example, given as thoughtful a study 
to this phase of the housing pr 

America as we in America have give contribution 
made by the British architect to the general subject of 
community planning—the arrangement of streets and the 
grouping of housing ? ler! For I feel that, not- 








n as expre ssed in 


n to the 


I wonde 


} 


withstanding the difference in manners and customs, we 
have in our house-plans something of value which may be 
made use of in Great Britain. 

So much for the things with which I find fault. It 
gives one satisfaction to observe a marked ndency. to 
break away from the rather petty quality which charac- 
terised this effort a few years ago—there is no architectural 
junk in the designs given the higher ratings. In this 
respect these designs are an expression of progress —they 


» should strive, forin the 
to approach this field 


represent a mean toward which w 
past it has seemed impossible for us 
which lies between the monotonous row-type house and the 
complex individual dwelling, the object in the design of 
which has seemed to be to m ike eat h h 11se erected quite 
unlike its neighbour. 

It is interesting to note 
five- and six-roomed 


alled for 


really 


that the com pt tition ¢ 


houses only. Chis means 


that the five-room house bas come to represent a minimum 
standard with respect to acco tions. Let us hope 
so. And of even greater interest is that sentence in the 
programme which reads The plans iv be prepared 


without regard to any existing bye-laws or local acts pro- 


visions, the object being to show the best types possible if 


existing restrictions are removed KE lently there are 
antiquated by-laws in England also, 

But all this relates to details still. Shall they be built ? 
—that’s the truly vital matter—or wi ngland, with 
that programme of action so finely con ed, slump back 
into the old pre-war techniqu vhich was a generation 
ahead of us with respect to action) of merely dealing with 
sections ot this problem ? Better housi g may come 
through direct action having this acknowledged end in 
view—and then again it may not. It be that bad 
housing—a sordid, rotten environment L\ he the 
cause of action of quite a different nature I iv be that 


the direct approach to the honsing problem is by the way 
of a new industrial system—who knows ? 


Advisory Council on Housing 


Dr. Addison has appointed an Advisory Council to give 
advice and assistance to the Ministry of Health in connec- 


tion with the Government Housing Schenie He says he 


hopes to make constant use of this Councii in the considera- 
tion of many large questions which are arising, and to 
arrange also that the Council shall be a nucleus from which 


sub-committees will be formed, with additional members 
1 . 


to consider detailed and technical questions. 

The Council will be under the Chairm unship of Sir J. 
Tudor Walters, M.P., hairman of the Committee 
on Building Construction. ilso Chairman of the 
Housing Group of the House of Commons. The following 
is a list of other members of the Council:—Mr. H. R. 
Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing and Town- 
Planning Council ; Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., ex-Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham ; Mr. Wm. Dunn [F.]; Sir Gilbert 
Garnsey, K.B.E., Financial Adviser to the Ministry of 
Munitions ; the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Chairman of 
the Somersetshire County Council and Vice-Chairman of 
the County Councils Association, Chairman of the Housing 


who was ¢ 
ind is 
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(Financial Assistance) Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Reconstruction ; Mr. G. W. Humphreys, Chief 
Engineer to the London County Council; Mr. R. L. Reiss, 
Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town-Planning Associa- 
tion, member of the Hobhouse Committee on Housing 
(Financial Assistance); Mr. E. Selby, F.S.I.; Mr. E. J. 
Brown, member of the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Building Trades; Mr. R. Wilson, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Slaters’ and Tylers’ Provident Society, member 
of the Joint Industrial Council for the Building Trades ; 
Lady Emmott, Chairman of the Women’s Housing Sub- 
Committee of the Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction ; Mrs. E. Barton, member of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committee ; Mrs. Sanderson Furniss, mem- 
ber of the Women’s Housing Sub-Committee, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Garden City Association. 
The following questions have already been under the con- 
sideration of Sub-Committees of the Council, under the 
chairmanship of the members named below :—Standardisa- 
tion of Materials and the Use of New Methods of Construe- 
tion (Chairman, Mr. Wm. Dunn); Revision of Forms of 
Contract (Chairman, Mr. G. W. Humphreys); Revision of 
Forms of Specification and Schedules (Chairman, Mr. E. 
Selby); Financial Safeguards required in connection with 
Housing Schemes (Chairman, Sir Gilbert Garnsey). 

Dr. Addison has also appointed a committee to advise 
his Department as to the best measures for disseminating 
information with regard to housing. The committee 
consists of the following members: Sir Herbert Morgan, 
K.B.E. (Chairman); Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council; Mr. H. 
Holford Bottomley, C.B.E. ; Miss Churton, Secretary of the 
Rural Housing and Sanitation Association ; Captain R. L. 


Reiss, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association; Mr. 


Lleufer Thomas, Chairman of the Welsh Housing and 
Town Planning Association; and Mr. J. Silas Whybrew, 
Secretary of the Labour Housing Association. 


Building Industries Consultative Board. 


The Building Industries Consultative Board, the 
origin of which was described in the last number of 
the JouRNAL, is now fully constituted as follows :— 

Architects.—Mr. John W. Simpson (President), Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Major H. Barnes, M.P., and Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A. (appointed by the R.1.B.A.); Mr. E. J. Sad- 
grove ‘appointed by the Society of Architects). 

Surveyors.—Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Mr. Dendy 
Watney, Mr. Walter Lawrance, Mr. Alan Paull, and Mr. 
R. B. Mann (appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution). 

Builders.—Mr. F. L. Dove, D.L., L.C.C., Mr. E. J. Hill, 
Mr. J. B. Johnson, Mr. R. B. Chessum, Mr. A. H. Adamson 

appointed by the Institute of Builders and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers). 

Operatives.—Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Mr. D. Haggerty, Mr. 
T. H. Goodey, Mr. S. Stennett, Mr. J. Murrey (appointed 
by the National Federation of Building Trades’ Opera- 
tives). 

The President of the Royal Institute is Chairman of the 
3oard. 

The Board has already held several meetings and 
valuable progress has been made towards an under- 
standing of the difficulties which are at present ham- 
pering the building industry. A deputation, headed 
by Mr. Simpson, has interviewed Mr. F. G. Kellaway, 
M.P., the Deputy Minister of Supply, in order to 
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obtain information on the subject of the supply of 
building materials, 


The Architectural Association. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, M.C., D.S.O., President of the 
Architectural Association, in the course of his address 
at the annual distribution of prizes to A.A. students, 
said that as a first step to widening the education given 
at the Association’s schools, they proposed next session 
to open the schools to all who seriously intend to make 
their living in the arts and crafts connected with fine 
building, and not to architects alone. The course would 
be extended from three years to five, the last two years 
for advanced students who could afford the time to take 
it. Those who did so successfully would be granted 
exemption from certain portions of the Institute Final, 
an important concession for which they had to thank the 
R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education. This advanced 
course would consist of five main sub-divisions, under 
the supervision of different masters with acknowledged 
authorities on each. The sub-divisions, which could be 
taken separately, were: (1) Housing.and Commercial 
Planning ; (2) Modern Construction; (3) Decorations ; 
(4) Business Methods of Organising Work and Offices; 
(5) Advanced Design. In each case it was intended 
to include practical experience on works and in offices. 
He advised all to take the section on housing. In the 
housing question alone, the first great post-war oppor- 
tunity was already opening for architects to be of use to the 
State. £300,000,000 were to be spent on housing during the 
next few years in Great Britain alone. The authorities 
were anxious to distribute this work as widely as possible. 
The Association had put forward a suggestion which was 
under consideration by the Central Consultative Board, 
that a small share should be given to trained students under 
proper direction. It was up to the students to support 
the Association by qualifying fully for such confidence. 
The Association were re-opening their atelier next session, 
and hoped for a great improvement in this branch of their 
work—a necessary extension of the earlier day school 
training—from a proposal which they had made to the 
Royal Academy in connection with it. As they knew, 
one of their Past Presidents was President of the Royal 
Academy, and he was coming there with Sir Reginald 
Blomfield that day to study quietly the work of those 
schools; they might, therefore, be sure that this proposal 
was receiving their very careful consideration. It was 
hoped before the new year to have a series of well-built, 
well-lighted, heated, and convenient studios at the 
back, with a well-formed clubhouse in the front, 
where not only students, but members of the Association 
would be able to enjoy the library, with the necessary 
adjuncts in the shape of reading, writing, and luncheon 
rooms. A hostel is also proposed for students and young 
architects in practice whose homes are not in London. 


Mr. Crace’s Reminiscences. 

On view in the Institute Conumon Room are a series 
of drawings, chiefly studies from colour decoration in 
Italy by Mr. John D. Crace [Hon. A.). which form 
part of the valuable collection presented to the 
Institute by Mr. Crace some three or four years ago. 
The drawings were made at different times during a 
period of nearly fifty years (some are dated 1858, and 
the more recent 1906). Mr. Crace states that they 
were made for his own instruction, with the object 
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of recording the true tones of colour and their correct 
relation to one another. Among them are several 
studies of ceilings of Renaissance date in Venice, 
including the well-known example by Paolo Veronese 
at San Sebastiano, and others from Santa Maria dei 
Miracoli and the Scuola di San Rocco, all of them 
rendered with rare skill, delicacy, and faithfulness to 
the originals. There are also sketches made in Rome, 
Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi. 

Mr. Crace, whose Hon. Associateship R.I.B.A. dates 
back thirty years, was for over twenty years (1897- 
1917) President of the Institute of British Decorators. 
He was instrumental in procuring its incorporation 
and drawing up its articles, and designed its seal, its 
certificate of membership (the original drawing for 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum) and its 
Gold Medal. He is the fifth in direct descent of those 
in his family from father to son who practised in the 
art of decoration. He was Master of the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company in 1884; his father, Mr. John 

“tags” ; ’ 

Gregory Crace, was Master in 1879; and his grand- 
father, Mr. Frederick Crace, was Master in 1851. 
In 1908 he was the recipient at the hands of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the Gold Medal of the 
Institute of British Decorators, and advantage may 
be taken of the present opportunity to recall the 
interesting reminiscences given by him in his address 
on that occasion : 

Quite in my youth (said Mr. Crace) I was constantly the 
companion of my father in visiting the various works on 
which he was engaged. Amongst those at that time of 
importance was the new building of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords was finished much before the 
rest of the building, and I was a frequent visitor there 
when the work was in progress. It brought me into 
contact with a great number of very earnest and inter- 
esting men; Barry the architect, Pugin his right hand, 
John Hardman, Herbert Minton, Thomas the sculptor, 
and Myers—lion-like old Myers—who was the building 
contractor. All interesting men and all intensely earnest 
about their work, and most of them frequently at my 
father’s house—Pugin in particular. 

In 1847 I was present in the gallery when the House of 
Lords was used for the first time, and I perfectly well 
remember the old Duke of Wellington and the famous 
Lord Brougham and Lord Grey, who were the first three 
peers to enter it. JT have their images stamped on my 
memory very clearly now. Another interesting fact con- 
nected with the House of Lords occurred later to myself, 
15 years after the House was first completed. 1 was 
called upon to restore the decoration, and while doing so | 
discovered that one of the men who was employed upon 
the work 45 years before, for my father, was still in my 
employ, and I think that is an interesting fact to all those 
who are employers of Jabour of any kind. 

The next interesting incident very clearly on my 
mind was the 185] Exhibition, in which there was enor- 
mous enthusiasm among the people who were directly con- 
nected with it, and it was at that time that I first became 
acquainted with Paxton, who was a friend of my father’s 
and a constant visitor at his house during that year. A 
little later, in 1854, I was on Ryde Pier when the famous 

3altic ’’ fleet sailed under Charlie Napier—all wooden 
sailing ships—and that was the yearin which I began my 
business career and IT was actively engaged in decoration 
before the year was out. I was then under 17 years of age. 
My father had fallen into poor health that autumn, and I 
was called home and had very soon to take up the control 
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of various works as well as I could with the assistance ol 
my grandfather, then a very old man. The public 
incident which is connected with that in my mind was the 
visit of the French Emperor and Empress to the Queen at 
Windsor, in the early part of 1855, and that took place 
during my father’s illness. He had been largely engaged 
in making the preparations for their visit, and, boy as | 
was, a great deal of that very responsible work fell upon 
me at that early age. 

The year 1855 was interesting from a decorative point 
of view for several reasons. It was the year of the first 
of the French International Exhibitions, and for the first 
time I went abroad with my father to that exhibition. In 
the late autumn of the same year I went with him also to 
Berlin to see the Decorations of the New Museum there, 
which was then an extremely interesting building in a 
rather cold Greek style, but full of very carefully thought 
out work, and, I suppose, is so to this day. 
decorations were so extremely clever and so useful to their 
purpose that they engaged our close attention for some 
days at Berlin, my father being muchimpressed with thei1 
merit. From that time I was not only actively engaged 
in assisting my father in carrying out decorative work, 
but IT was also taking lessons in both oil and water-colout 
painting, attending Professor Donaldson’s lectures on 
‘** Architecture *’ and studying the subject generally, also 
attending John Marshall’s lectures on ** Artistic Anatomy,” 
and in many ways I had a most strenuous life for some 
years, for I was constantly visiting work in progress and 
also studying the work with the object of really seeing 
exactly how everything was done. 

In 1859 came what I may call the first great event of my 
life from an artistic point of view. My father decided to 
send me to Italy, and he gave me asum of money and sent 
me away for three months, which I received most 
kind and valuable advice from Sir Digby Wyatt. That 
was my first visit to Italy. I started with a very distinct 
prejudice in favour of Gothic architecture. I had seen so 
much of Pugin and all the work connected with the Houses 
of Parliament, and the work of Scott, Carpenter, and othe1 
men who were identified with the Gothie revival here, 
that I went with the feeling that everything else was 
undesirable. However. I do not think I had been a 
week on the other side of the Alps before [ he gan to modify 
that view very considerably, and within a few more weeks 
I was quite alive to all the beauties of the Italian Renais 
sance. I mention that think it is one of the 
things which I would be constantly impressing upon this 
Institute, namely that no greater benefit can be done to 
any young man about to enter on the profession than to 
send him as soon as he has had experience enough to know 
how to apply it, to study the work of the great Italians. 
They were great colourists, they understood the real 
objects of decoration, and they usually had an extra- 
ordinary facility in many varieties of decorative art. In 
fact, the Italian artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries appear to have excelled in all arts alike. They 
were most extraordinary men, from whom more is to be 
learnt in a short time than from the artists of any other 
country. 

But in this year, 1859, the war for Italian freedom broke 
out while I was still in Italy. At the time I was going 
about the country with a sketch book, and was quite 
unaware that I stood a very fair chance of being shot at 
any moment as a spy. My people at home were in a 
dreadful fever on account of the risks I was running, 
although at the time I was absolutely ignorant of any- 
thing unusual going on, except the general cheering when 
the volunteers went to the front. Tuscany changed 
hands while I was there. 


as to 


because TI 


It is one of the advantages of di work that it 
brings one into contact with many interesting people. 
Among those whom I met at that time, and who was ex- 
tremely kind to me, was the great Lord Gough, the Indian 
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hero, then over 80 years of age, but who seemed much 
younger. He was a fine, upright soldier, a man of spare, 
vigorous figure and without a sign of tremor about him. 

Then came the Exhibition of 1862, which was inau 
gurated under somewhat difficult and discouraging condi- 
tions, owing to the death of the Prince Consort in the 
previous year. There was great difficulty towards the 
completion of the building as to how it should be coloured, 
and I believe two or three people tried their hands at it 
before my father was called in; he was generally said to 
have sueceeded and to have done much to redeem the 
interior of what was possibly one of the ugliest buildings, 
for its size, ever erected in this country. 

In the year 1867 there was another great exhibition in 
Paris, and for hoth these exhibitions | designed several 
objects which I feel that 1 may look at now without 
being ashamed of them. 

In 1868, being then a major of Volunteers and having. 
while engaged as such, caught a chill, followed by pneu- 
monia, | was ordered abroad for the next winter. 
lutely declined to be sent to laze about at an hotel in the 
Riviera, and I made up my mind, or rather a suggestion 
from the Jate Wiiliam Spottiswoode (who was President 
of the Royal Society and a man of delightful character) 
put into my head the idea of going to Egypt. That | 
look upon as the second great event of my life. It had a 
great effect upon my views of colour, and it was a most 
interesting time from all points of view; and although | 
went in order to spend a time of leisure away from the 
English climate, yet I believe that I never worked harde1 
with my pencil than I did when away on that holiday, 
with the result that I brought away some knowledge of 
Arabie Art and Architecture, and a great many sketches 
and notes, which, although they have not in any: way 
served me for copies, impressed upon my mind many 
schemes of colour which would probably otherwise have 
remained outside my experience. At that time, for it is 
now nearly 40 years ago, the streets of Cairo were a 
continual kaleidoscope of colour, and afforded to me a 
most valuable study from day to day. 


I abso- 


Another interesting fact, as regards people, was that 
while | was in Egypt I rode through (dry-shod) the Suez 
Canal, with Frederick Leighton for a companion, and with 
M. de Lesseps, its originator. who explained to us all, the 
details as we went along. That I may be allowed almost 
to consider an historical event, regarded from my point of 
view, because, after all, my companions themselves were 
famous, and there is now that great highway of the 
biggest ships of the world which | quite well remembe1 
having ridden through on horseback. J afterwards rode 
through Palestine in 1869, and that has given me one 
more zest to what I may call the recreative side of my life, 
and added a great interest to the private side of my career. 
In 1871 T went to Spain, and there, for the first time, saw 
the Alhambra, also the wonderful pictures of Madrid, and 
the buildings at Seville, Granada, and other cities, 

I think it was in 1880, when my father was already 71 
years of age, that he carried out what I think was, perhaps, 
the most successful of all his private works, and that was 
the whole of the inner construction and decorations of the 
Mercers’ Hall, including its oak staircase, and so forth, 
which were all of his design, and that, I think, is one of the 
best things of the kind in the city, and to have executed 
that when 71 years of age was not a little to his credit. 

A few years later he ceased to actively take any part in 
business, and he died in 1889. From that time I always 
lost a great deal of my zest and pleasure in work. He was 
not only my best counsellor, but was my most valuable 
critic, and these two things are always a tremendous help 
in cases of difficulty. 


(As a member of the Literature Committee for the 
best part ol thirty vears, Mr. Crace’s great store of 
knowledve of books, art and archzeology have been at 
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the service of the Institute, and have proved of in- 
estimable value. Until his sight failed him two or 
three years ago he was a regular contributor to the 
Institute’s proceedings, and papers and articles from 
his pen on a variety of subjects will be found in the 
volumes of the TRaNsacTions and JOURNAL. 


London School Buildings. 
. *“Diarist ’ writes in the Westminster Gazette : 

Let us hope there will be real support for the campaign 
which is being talked of against the appalling ugliness of 
national school buildings, especially in and around London. 
Unfortunately we appear to have arrived at a stereotyped 
pattern, and a pattern deliberately and blatantly hideous. 
In many districts the national school is the most important 
building, and what is to be hoped of a district in which the 
principal building is so repulsive ?_ It is generally agreed, 
I think, that the contemplation of beautiful things has a 
good effect on the impressionable minds of children ; 
wherefore we make the building most familiar to them as 
ugly as possible. It would be easy enough to give the 
necessary accommodation without sacrificing everything 
else, and now that new schools will have to be built in new 
districts, | would suggest to Sir Aston Webb that he has an 
opportunity of making his Presidency of the Royal 
Academy memorable. 

Exhibition of War Memorials. 

The first of the two Exhibitions of War Memorials to 
the Fallen, which are being organised under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy War Memorial Committee, is now 
open to the general public at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. These Exhibitions are being 
designed, not with the purpose of supplying material which 
might actually serve as memorials, but in order to provide 
suggestions which may be of assistance to artists and the 
public who are interested in their promotion or execution. 
The Exhibition in the Museum is arranged in two sections : 
in the East Hall are grouped objects, designs and photo- 
graphs chosen from the Museum collections, which may be 
regarded as offering suitable suggestions ; in the West Hall 
will be found designs and models for memorials, which have 
either recently been executed by living artists or are now in 
hand. These have been selected by a Committee specially 
appointed by the Royal Academy War Memorials Com- 
mittee and: officers of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
jointly. A room adjoining the West Hall has been set 
apart to serve as a bureau of reference, to which the public 
may apply in case further research or information is 
required. The Exhibition will be open free to the 
public on week days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sundays 
from 2.30 to 6 p.m., and it is expected will remain open 
throughout the summer. The Official Guide (Mr. Leslie 
O. Faraker) will conduct visitors and lecture in the 
Exhibition of War Memorials at 3 p.m. daily. 








MINUTES, 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Business and 
Ordinary) of the Session 1918-19, held Monday, 16th June, 
1919, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, 
in the Chair; 19 Fellows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 15 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 
3 Licentiates, and a few visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 2nd June 1919 were taken as read and signed 
as correct, 
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The following candidates for the Fellowship were elected 

by show of hands under By-law 10 :— 

As Fe.Ltows [19]. 

ApAMS: Percy HEnNry [A., 1895]. 

ALLISON; RicHarD JouN, O.B.E. [A., 1904]. 

Bripcges: Epwarp James [4., 1888], Lieut.-Colonel 
8.R.E.S., Salisbury. 

Brices: Martin SHaw [4., 1905]. 

BUNNEY: MicHaEL, M.B.E. [A., 1906]. 

CuEstoy: JoHN ALLFOoRD [4., 1912]. 

Comyn: Heaton [A., 1900]. 

Franck: JAMES ERNEsT [A., 1900]. 

GIBBONS: JOHN Haro .p, M.C. [A., 1902], Manchester. 

Hai; Epwin Stanvey, M.A.Oxon, [A., 1911]. 

HaTHAWAY: Percy Wi tt1aM [A., 1911], Rochdale. 

HINCHLIFFE: PERCY ARCHIBALD [4., 1905], Barnsley. 

Hoppay: WILLIAM HERBERT [A., 1902]. 

Moore: ArTHUR HEnNRy [A., 1892]. 

Myers: Norman TOouver [4., 1907]. 

Simpson: WituiaM Beae [Licentiate, recently passed the 
Qualifying Examination]. 

Towse: Sranuey [A., 1903]. 

Warp: Witiiam Henry, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. [4., 1893]. 

Watson: WituiaM Ernest [4., 1905], F.S.1., F.R.San.1., 
Liverpool. 

The President announced that the votes for the candi- 
dates for Associateship had been taken by voting papers in 
accordance with a requisition from members under By-law 
10, and read the following report from the Scrutineers : 


To the Chairman of the General Meeting, 16th June 1919,— 
The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes received 

for the election of Associates beg to report that 457 voting 

papers were received, of which 2 were invalid. The follow- 

ing 95 candidates were elected :— 

ARCHER: Howarpb Dennis [S. 1914], Leyburn, Yorks. 

ARNOLD: RayMonpD CHARLEs [S. 1912]. 

ATcHINSON: HAROLD PERCY REYNOLDs [S. 1912], Sheffield. 

BANNISTER: Harry [S. 1915]. 

BaRLEY: Francis ALFRED [S. 1913]. 

Bates: Cyrit Francis [S. 1912], Newport, Mon. 

BrEAVERSTOCK: Horace [S. 1914], Nottingham. 

Bestow: Srpney Francis [S. 1913], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BistkKER: ARTHUR Mitton [S. 1913]. . 

BonseER: KENNETH JOHN [S. 1913]. 

BREWILL: LionEeL Contin [S. 1912], Edwalton, Notts. 

BripGE: THomas Moss [S. 1914], Walkden, Lancs. 

Brown: James McLewuan [S. 1913], Dundee. 

BRUETON: BERTRAND FREDERICK [S. 1912]. 

BuTrcuer: ALBERT JOHN [S. 1912], Coventry. 

CAWKWELL: Rosert [S. 1913]. 

CHEADLE: JoHN Oscar [S. 1911]. 

CHERITON: WrLLIAM GEORGE LiLoyp [S. 1913]. 

Cuurcu: Leste DonaLp Agar [S, 1913]. 

CLARKE: James ANDREW [S. 1911], Manchester. 

Cote: Epwarp Rosinson Frerpinanpo [S. 1914], Liver- 
pool. 

CoprpLestoNE: THOMAS STAPLEDON [S, 1911]. 

CrossLtanp: Harry Ewart [S. 1912], Sutton-in- Ashfield, 
Notts. 

Davies: Epwarp Ceciu [S., 1913]. 

DonaLpson: Brngamin [S. 1911], Gosforth, Northumber- 
land. 

Doveitt: Wesvey [S. 1913], Wensleydale, Yorks. 

Dyson: Ernest Vincent [S. 1913], Leeds. 

ErLoartT: RonaLtp Epwarp [S. 1912]. 

Etswortu: LanceLot ANDREW [S. 1912]. 

FARRER: JOHN Camplin [S. 1912]. 

FisHER: KENNETH JouN [S. 1914], Brecon. 

Foote: ALEXANDER ALLAN [S. 1913], Edinburgh. 

Foster: Witi1am Sypney [S. 1912], Rotherham. 

FosTerR-TURNER: FREDERICK WENTWORTH [S. 1914]. 

GARRARD: CyriL Proctor [S. 1913], Ipswich. 











VIA 


an 


GRELLIER: CreciL [S. 1913]. 

Hatt: Ropert BrRearvey [S. 1916, passed Final Exami- 
nation 1916]. 

HARRISON: AUSTEN St. BarBeE [S. 1914 

Hart: Epmunp Joun [S. 1911], Manchester. 

Hreyrwoop: Lronarp [S. 1914], Boltor 

Hitt: GroraE Noe. [S. 1913], Wallasey 


HoNEYMAN: JAMES MAcLaAREN [S. 1915], Glasgow 
Hoorer: ARNOLD FIELDER [S. 1913] 

Hopkins: WiLFRID WALTER [S. 1915] 

Howe: Joun Liperty [S. 1912 

JoHnson: ARTHUR GERALD [S. 1913 

Jones: CHARLES FreEpeErRIcK [S. 1914], Cardiff 

Jones: NeVILLE Wywnne- [S. 1914], Swansea. 
KELLocK: ANDREW Duncan [S. 1913], Edinburgh 
Kynicut: Dovatas Epwarp [WN. 1914 West Bridgford. 


Knicut: Water JoHN [S. 1912]. 
LAWRENCE: FREDERICK OrcHARD [S. 1915], Liverpool 
Lewis: Harotp Morean [S. 1914], Pontypridd. 


Lyne: Daniet Roy [S. 1911]. 
McBatTHE: Joun Gorvon [S. 1914], Sale, Cheshir 
Mackay: Harry [S8. 1913] 


MACKENZIE: KENNETH Beaumont, M.C. [S. 1918], 
Hudderstield. 
MarcuHant: Francts OLIVER, M.C.[S; 


tion], Hankow, China. 


al War Rxvamina 


MARCHINGTON: JAMES Epwarp [S. 1911], Sheffield 
Martin: Wiv~i1am Hersert [S. 1913] 

Martin-Kave: Dovetas NreEt [S. 1914] 

MEREDITH: JoHN NELSON [S. 1914], Prestatyn, N. Wales. 


1912], Leeds 
1911] 


Mortimer: ALAN LEE [S. 
Morey: Cyrit SAVAGE [S. 


NewsBou.t: Bernarp [S. 1913], Shipley, Yorks. 
Norris: ERNEST Bower [S. 1911], Isle of Man. 
PALMER: Roger LippESDALE, M.C. [S, 1913] 

Parkes: Epgar Mainwarina [S. 1912], Northwich. 
PORTSMOUTH: OLIVER SPENCE! S. 1912], Swansea 
RicHLEY: NorMAN [Special War Ff nation], Perey 


Main, Northumberland. 


ZOBERTSON: Davip [S. 1912], Dumftri 

RoBERTSON;: GopFREY ALAN Keitu [S. 1911], Belfast. 
Rupery: SAMUEL [S. 1912], Wolverhampton 
SHENSTONE: GERALD [S. 1913], Leigh-on-Sea 


SHIBLEY : ALBERT REGINALD [S. 1913], Sheringham. 

SLATER: Norman Wooprorp [S. 1914], Wolstanton 

SpooneR: FRANK Puiwirp [S. 1912] 

STAINSBY GerorGce Pawson [S. and passed Final Exam, 
1917]. 

Stewart: CuTHBERT BERTRAM [S. 1914], Darlington. 


Stewart: Apam Know tes [S. 1914], Loughgilly. 


STOBBART: Foster Row.anp [S. 1913], Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Stone: Joun Tuomas [S, 1915 

Stoner: ARTHUR Puuitip [S. 1912], Brighton 

STREADWICK: VERNON James [S. 1914 

STRICKLAND: HarLey CLARENCE WitFrip [S. 1914], 
Sunderland. 

SuTCLIFFE: FREDERICK [S. 1911], Colwyn Bay. 

TayLtor: JoHn ALEXANDER CuitsHoumM [S8. 1915], Oldham, 


Tuomas: Wi~u1Am Norman [S. 1911], Birmingham. 
THomerson: Haroutp AvBertT [S. 1911}, 
Warwick: James Guy [S. 1915], Peterborough. 


West: Joun ArcHtBaALp [S. 1911], Nottingham. 
Witspon: Percy Tuomas [S8, 1911 
Witson: JosepH [S. 1913], Glasgow. 
Woop: Tuomas Spencer [S. 1915], Birmingham. 
Wricut: CuarLEes Henry [S. 1912], Aylesbury. 
Scrutineers : C. Lovett Gill, L. S. Sullivan, Harvey R. 
Saver, J. Reginald Truelove, R. Stephen Ayling, John B. 
Chubb, A. Halcrow Verstage, J. MacLaren Ross, E. A. 
Young, A. E. Mayhew, John Cash (¢ h na 
The President having declared the candidates elected in 


accordance with the report, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Scrutineers for their labours in counting the votes. 
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A Paper by Mr. Edward P. Warren [F.], entitled ‘ An 
Architect’s War Experiences in France and the Balkans,” 
was read by the author, and on the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Ward [F.], seconded by Captain Martin 8. Briggs [F.], a 
vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 o’clock. 


At the Seventeenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19 held Monday, 23rd June 1919, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, /’resident, in the Chair; 
36 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 31 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 10 
Licentiates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 16th June were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Having been invested with the Medal, Mr. Stokes ad- 
dressed the Meeting in reply, and tribute to the excellence 
of his work and his great services to the profession was 
rendered in remarks by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir Ernest George, R.A., and others. 

On the motion of Mr. Waterhouse, seconded by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, the thanks of the Institute were accorded by 
acclamation to Mr. Hare and Mr. Guy Dawber, the out- 
gong President and Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Hare and Mr. Dawber having responded, the pro- 
ecedings closed and the meeting terminated at 9.15 p.m. 








Members’ Addresses Wanted. 
The Secretary would be glad to receive intimation 
of the addresses of the following :—- ‘ 
ASSOCIATES. 


Allen-Lodge : Albert Robt. 
Brentnall: Harold Percy. 


Grovenor: Harold James. 
Major: William Paul. 
LICENTIATES. 

Baines: William Henry. Lambert : Wilberforce P. 
Ball: Edward Charles. Lawrence: Albert Herbert 
Carrick : WmArthurLaurie. Orlando. 
Goodall: Harry H. Rayner: Frederick John. 
Grote: Arthur Lloyd. Serivener: Harold Moore. 
Hunter: John Marshall. Smith: James Buchanan 
Huntington: Fred. Jas. Pentland. 
Jackson: Charles Ernest. Walder: Horace Hampton. 
Killby : Ashley Scarlett. Young: James. 

Members’ Business Announcements. 

A partnership has been arranged between Mr. W. H. 
Thorp [F.], of Leeds, and Mr. G. H. Foggitt [A.], of Yeadon. 
Their practice as architects will in future be carried on 
under the style of Thorp and Foggitt at Carlton Chambers, 
84 Albion Street, Leeds, a branch office being continued at 
Yeadon. 

Mr. Martin Briggs [F.], having been demobilised from 
the Army, has recommenced practice at 11 Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 


DEMOBILISED Officer, Member of the Institute, having old-established 


practice in the Eastern Counties, desires a Partner to werk together for a 
time, or would dispose of practice later by mutual arrangement.— 
R. H. F., c/o The Editor, JouRNAL R.I1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


R.1.B.A. Publications. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES: Cottage Designs awarded 
Premiums in the Competitions conducted by the R.1.B.A. with 
the concurrence of the Local Governinent Board. Deiiy 40 

Second Impression, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 6d. extra 

DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbook prepsred by the PrRacticr STAND. 
ING COMMITTEE of the R.I.B.A. and issued by the authority of the 
Counci!, Second Edition, Revised. Demy so. 2s.6d. net; post 
free, 2s. 9d 


